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FACT &®& COMMENT 


HERE has been considerable in the papers 

of late about the United Commercial Travel- 

ers of America or the Supreme Council of Com- 

mercial Travelers of America, or 

Insurance the International Federation of 

Associations Commercial Travelers’ Organiza- 

Are Not tions, and there may be in the 

Travelers’ minds of many traveling men a 

question as to the status of these 
organizations. 

In the first place, they were established and 
are still conducted for accidental and health in- 
surance. They are not commercial traveler as- 
sociations in the general acceptance of the term. 

The United Commercial Travelers of Amer- 
ica is an organization of about fourteen health 
and accident insurance companies. They were 
organized purely for insurance business pur- 
poses, and in agitating traveler grievances they 





Associations. 
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have simply added this feature as a sales factor 
in selling insurance, and it is getting them con- 
siderable advertising. 

Our objections to their activities are based 
upon the belief that apart from insurance they 
are doing little good. Traveler organizations are 
well able to take care of their vocational needs, 
and when it comes to broader methods, they have 
organized what is known as the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations. The in- 
surance companies are open to further criticism 
in having established what they call the Supreme 
Council, a term which is intentionally or unin- 
tentionally a plagiarism upon the National Coun- 
cil. Furthermore, their assumption of national 
representation is, to put it mildly, an imperti- 
nence, and we fear very much that in legislative 
matters their influence will be prejudicial to the 
commercial traveler because any committee be- 
fore whom they may plead a cause, will soon dis- 
cover that they were not organized in the travel- 
ers’ interests and that their insurance business is 
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simply camouflaged by their agitation of commer- 
cial traveler needs. They no more represent the 
commercial traveler than the Mutual Life, the 
Equitable, or the Northwestern Life Insurance 
Co., or any other insurance company represents 
the business men or the chambers of commerce 
of the country. Moreover, they are not allied 
solely with the traveling men, but cover the truck 
driver, ice man or peddler, or any other man who 
“travels” and is worth accident or health insur- 
ance. 

We do not know what Congress or a Con- 
gressional committee would think if the Mutual, 
Equitable or Northwestern companies were to 
appear with arguments to alleviate the hardships 
of merchants or manufacturers. We can imagine 
that a Congressional committee might regard 
their efforts with distrust and the merchants’ 
cause would be prejudiced accordingly. 


pes appearance in this country during the 
past few years of a vast amount of Chinese 
embroideries is due primarily to the establish- 

ment of the Chinese Republic, the 
The Rising adoption of European modern dress 
Value of and the consequent abandonment of 
Chinese Em- the magnificent robes of court 
broideries. circles. 

The Manchu dynasty was over- 
thrown in 1911, and the new republic was estab- 
lished in 1912. Following upon this radical 
social as well as political change, not only were 
thousands upon thousands of wonderful manda- 
rin coats discarded and sold, because out of the 
new vogue in dress, but also because many of the 
old régime were in need of money. 

To-day these wonderful examples of the pa- 
tient and skilful art of the embroiderer arouse no 
particular enthusiasm, but the supply is rapidly 
being depleted, and it will not be long before all 
who have been fortunate enough to have picked 
up some good pieces will realize substantially 
from their investment. 

At the time of the San Francisco Exposition 
these mandarin bands and collars—fragments of 
coats, began first to come into this country. We 
recall a visit to Chinatown in 1915, where we 
picked up a number of beautiful pieces. They 
were decidedly works of art. Mr. Budd, of Che- 
ney Bros., and others in the trade who also visited 
San Francisco about this time bought liberally 
wherever they could find the supply, but inside of 
six months shipments began to come over in vast 


quantities. Certain importers brought in immense 
lots, and much to the disgust of the connoisseur 
we soon found them on the counters of the dry- 
goods stores, selling at grocery prices. It seemed 
a sacrilege. 

China is a country of millions and millions or 
people, to be sure; but there is not an endless 


supply of these embroideries. They come from 
court circles, and like the supply of antique rugs 
or furniture, they no longer are being made, and 
in the near future will have a great value for their 
scarcity. 





THE AUSTRIAN FURNITURE INDUSTRY 


ROM the commerce reports published by the 
United States government, we learn that the 
furniture industry in Vienna has reached a crisis, 
the bentwood industry passing through a period 
of stagnation and the so-called art furniture in- 
dustry of the Viennese school depending entirely 
upon the little business that it has in neighboring 
states. The conditions are serious. Carpenters’ 
wages have reached a prohibitive figure, with the 
result that inexperienced people have been put to 
work on Austrian furniture, and they deliver such 
poor work that many dealers in Italy and Holland 
have rejected shipments. 





A $72,000 COMMODE. 

CCORDING to an appraisement of the con- 

tents of the late Henry Clay Frick’s New 
York house, one piece of furniture—a French 
commode made by Reisner for the apartment of 
Marie Antoinette at St. Cloud, is valued at $72,- 
000. The furnishings of this room, including a 
Beauvais tapestry suite of the Louis XV period, 
after cartoons by Boucher, are valued at $1,441,- 
000. This valuation includes the famous Frago- 
nard panels. 





TWO GOOD REFERENCE BOOKS. 

WO books by Arthur Seymour Jennings, 

editor and managing director of The Deco- 
rator, an English journal, have recently been pub- 
lished. One, “Paint and Colour Mixing,” is a 
revised edition and brings this excellent work 
quite up to date. It is embellished with many 
color charts showing different paint surfaces, and 
should be of inestimable value to the master 
painter and decorator. 

The other, “The Painters’ Pocket Book,” is 
of handy size and is a practical reference book. 
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EMBROIDERED LINEN DRAPERIES CREATE THE AT- 


IN THIS BREAKFAST ROOM 


MOSPHERE 





See page 69. 


In the home of Albert Russel. 





























The lounge. 
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rooms. 


dining- 


One of the 


IN A CHARMING HOTEL 


INTERIORS 


TWo 


See opposite page. 


Illustrations courtesy of the Hotel Review. 











A CHARMING AMERICAN HOSTELRY 


| agra than an hour from New York there is an 
inn built in the style of an old English manor 
which affords to New Yorkers desiring a country 
residence a really palatial home, designed and 
decorated in a style comparable to the best city 
hotels in the country. . 

This is the Pickwick Arms, situated on a hill 
in Greenwich, the highest point on the Atlantic 
Coast between Key West, Florida, and Eastport, 
Me. 

This hotel, which was opened last Decem- 
ber, occupies the former site of the old Lenox, a 
quaint inn situated on the Boston Post Road, 
made famous over a hundred years ago as the 
stopping place for travelers when the stage coach 
was the only means of transportation. 

The architecture of the Greenwich Inn fol- 
lows the Tudor period, and utilizes a quaint com- 


bination of colored tiles, red brick and stucco. 
We illustrate with this article several of the 
hotel’s fine interiors. 

The breakfast room shown on page 59 was 
designed to reproduce the spirit of a garden, and 
the idea is expressed by its latticed walis draped 
with flowered chintz. 

At the bottom of this page we show a typical 
living-room. This room is an example of the in- 
dividuality applied to the decorative treatment of 
the guest rooms throughout the house, and is 
achieved by numerous small art pieces and trim- 
mings which are rarely supplied in hotel suites. 
The walls are in a grey ivory finish contrasting 
with the heavy striped taffeta curtains. The car- 
pet is of an old English design in rich blue, and 
the chairs are upholstered in damask, which re- 
flect the colors in the curtains. The antique table 


A typical living-room. 












































A bedroom in the Pickwick Arms. 


is of walnut, as are the settees. Tapestry cushions, 
and oil paintings on the walls, and a writing desk 
of excellent design all contribute to creating tne 
homelike atmosphere characteristic of this room. 

In other rooms there are other antique pieces 
of furniture in other styles, surrounded by deco- 
rative accessories in keeping, and bringing their 
beauty into prominence. 

The bedrooms are more simply but not less 
tastefully furnished. The furniture is of the 
painted variety, harmonizing with the colors of 
the chintz draperies. 

An interesting room is the general lounge of 
the hotel. In it is combined the treatment of an 
old English library with the richness obtained by 
the judicious display of numerous Oriental art 
objects. 

Hotel decorations in this country have 
reached an exceedingly high plane. In the newer 
hotels and the old hotels which have been recently 
renovated, guests do not find the old-fashioned 
stereotyped form of bedroom, living-room, etc., 
with walls finished in a neutral tint, and draperies 
of nondescript character. 

On the contrary, present-day hotel proprie- 
tors strive to make their rooms homelike and in 
the best taste that can be achieved by our deco- 
rators. 

H. F. Huber & Co. are responsible for the 


decorations of the Pickwick Inn, and it may be 
said, without qualification, that they have suc- 
ceeded in achieving a series of hotel interiors of 
the best type. 





A BOOK ON CLEANING AND SCOURING. 
N UNUSUALLY valuable book for general 
manufacturing and workshop practice is the 
“Practical Dry Cleaner, Scourer and Garment 
Dyer,” by William T. Brannt, author of “Techno- 
Chemical Receipt Book,” and other works, and 
revised, enlarged and rewritten by J. B. Gray, 
editor of National Cleaner and Dyer, is received. 
The book is a comprehensive reference book for 
cleaners, dyers and hat renovators, as well as a 
guide for cleaning, renovating and dyeing fabrics, 
furs, feathers, hats, gloves, and garments. 
American-made dyes only are considered, and in- 
structions on their use to the best advantage are 
given. $3.25 postpaid; obtainable through this 
office. 


R. BREMER CO., interior decorators, have 

* leased a five-story building at 835 Madison 

Avenue, between Sixty-ninth and Seventieth 

streets, where they will remove from 685 Madi- 

son Avenue about October 1, when alterations 
will be completed. 
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THE SMALL SHOP IDEA IN UPHOLSTERY 


F YOU can sell dress goods by the yard for 
the dressmaker to make up according to direc- 
tions, what is the reason that the sale of uphol- 
stery goods and wall-paper should not be under- 
taken in the same way. There are, to be sure, a 
number of large wall-paper firms carrying a large 
stock in the large cities, and a number of dry- 
goods firms carrying wall-paper departments 
where the paper is sold and the buyer referred 
to his neighborhood paperhanger for the work. 
But it would seem as though conditions are 
right for the establishment of specialty shops— 
shops selling these stocks combined as one class 
of goods, each unit of which will help in the sale 
and display of the other; and selling them, more- 
over, as merchandise, with no workmanship to be 
carried as an overhead expense. 

When you stop for a moment to consider 
how rapidly the small shop has come up all over 
the country, you wonder why the upholstery and 
wall-paper shops haven’t developed. 

A woman to-day doesn’t have to go down- 
town to the big dry-goods stores for her hats, 
coats or shoes. She patronizes the small neigh- 
borhood shop because of its convenience, not 
only because it is near home, but because of the 
quick and intimate service she gets. Often the 
salesgirl who waits upon her is the owner of the 
shop. There is a sympathetic relationship which 
cannot be established with the clerks of a large 
establishment. 

A short while ago, a salesman was dis- 
charged from the furniture department of a big 
department store, and he opened up a little furni- 
ture store of his own. To-day he is a rich man. 
If you can specialize on furniture and carpets, 
why not specialize on upholstery goods with wall- 
raper added, because the lines decoratively go to- 
eether? Ina city like New York no person of 
taste will patronize the little paperhanger, with 
his dust-covered and fly-specked stock—obviously 
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of small means and bad taste—if she can go 
where she can get cleanliness and variety. The 
paperhanger she will call in to simply do the 
work for her. 

There is no reason why an upholstery shop 
should not pay, and pay liberally, in all of the 
larger cities. Up to a few years ago, the woman 
who would buy dress silks found it necessary to 
go to the dry-goods store. When Mr. Frutchey 
opened his silk shop, people looked upon the ven- 
ture with skepticism. But he has made a big suc- 
cess of it—why? Because a woman can go in 
there, get immediate attention, see everything he 
has, and in many cases come in contact with a 
member of the firm. It is this intimacy of rela- 
tionship which means so much in business; but 
it is, of course, impossible of acecm 
the larger shops. 

The large shops very often follow a system 
which is a great waste of time, especially in the 
cloak and suit department. A clerk brings one 
garment out at a time, and the customer becomes 
impatient and exasperated in trying to make a 
selection. The little shop allows you to look over 
the stock on hand and make your own selection. 

At Johnson & Faulkner’s everything is ex- 
posed to view, and customers can make selection 
comfortably and without the feeling that they are 
making too great demands on a salesman’s time 
when their purchase is small. This is a system 
of merchandising which is very popular with 
women, and why this hasn’t been discovered long 
ago by the large department stores is a mystery. 

Wall-paper takes up a lot of space, but at the 
same time, it gives at very little expense a great 
deal of material to show in combination with fab- 
rics and forms a pleasing color and design effect. 

The general policy that will tend toward im- 
proving conditions in the wall-paper trade is the 
policy which tends to promote and develop a 
greater interest in wa'l-paper. The policy in the 








past appears to be in favor of a campaign that 
will educate the paper-hanger. The efforts 
directed in this direction are lost. If the milli- 
nery trade wishes to increase the popularity of 
hats, they address their propaganda to the leading 
modistes and coteries. Hester Street will follow 
Fifth Avenue so long as they get a glimpse, at 
what Fifth Avenue is doing. The socially elect 
make the fashions, and any campaign which pro- 
motes results in the wall-paper trade should be 
directed to those who make for leadership. The 
paperhanger will perforce follow the decorator 
once he is persuaded to push good wall-papers, 
either through a personal inclination or through 
the demands of his customers. But unless a cam- 
paign arouses the decorator, the whole industry 
loses by his lack of interest and initiative. 

There is no doubt of the fact that the wall- 
paper trade suffered for a long time by the deco- 
rators’ predisposition to paint. There were many 
influences which brought about the popularity of 
paint, but in its last analysis, the paint men edu- 
cated the people throughout the country to use 
paint, and the times were eright for the revolt 
against wall-paper. 

Fortunately, this prejudice against wall- 
paper has materially lessened, but the trade 
should remember that it was the paint men and 
paint dealers who were continually calling the 
decorator’s attention to the subject of paint. Any 
educational campaign to-day should be directed 
to the decorators, who are the leaders in decora- 
tive thought, and not to the trailers. Wall-paper 
manufacturers are making papers suitable to be 
included in the best of homes. Decorators should 
be educated to recommend them and to use them. 


A show-window in which are displayed cretonnes showing the various uses to which this material may be put. 





FEATURING A DUSTPROOF CRETONNE., 

HE Riverdale Mfg. Co. have just brought out 

a dustproof cretonne, a fabric of unusually 
close texture and remarkable finish, intended for 
slip coverings and for down-cushion work, as 
well as for draperies and other decorative pur- 
poses. 

Many new designs have been added to their 
regular grades of cretonne, including patterns of 
conspicuous merit, showing batik-effect stripes, 
floral stripes, and conventionalized floral designs 
covering a wide range of color combinations and 
several popular-priced grades. 

They are also showing a new 36-inch silk 
taffeta, sold also at a very moderate price, in a 
range of decorative colors well suited to modern 
needs. An interesting feature of their line is a 
range of plain 50 and 36-inch repps in a full 
selection of decorative colors. 





AN INTERESTING WINDOW -DISPLAY. 
HE illustration at the bottom of this page is 
a window display of the Gilchrist Co., and is 
particularly interesting because it shows the pos- 
sibilities open to a display manager who has an 
educational idea to present, rather than merely 
an idea for a pretty window. 

Everything in the window is of cretonne, 
mostly cretonne of one pattern, which illustrates 
a dozen or more ways in which this material may 
be used in the home. There are curtains, drap- 
eries, valances, pillows, chests, trays, and even 
women’s garments, in all of which cretonne is 
used. It is windows like this which interest the 
public in home decoration by showing how deco- 
rative materials may be used properly. 











NE of the principal handicaps under which 

the large retail organization is compelled to 
operate, is that of fixing and maintaining unit re- 
sponsibility. 

The spirit and atmosphere of the modern 
store engenders the feeling that the store is a stu- 
pendous organization, an enterprise so huge that 
its conductors have neither opportunity nor de- 
sire to take cognizance of the multiplicity of little 
details which, of necessity, affect the greater part 
of its transactions, both with its employees and 
with its customers. 

In its magnitude may be said to lie both its 
strength and its weakness; its strength in that it 
comprises powers and facilities 
which are a guarantee of relia- 
bility and integrity ; its weakness 
because its responsibilities for 
service are delegated through so 
many subordinates that there is 
no possible control of customer 
contact. 

In the interior decorating 
business, for instance, the de- 
partment store claims advan- 
tages associated with the store’s purchasing 
power, its command of the markets, its employ- 
ment of experts, and its control of manufacturing 
and workroom equipment, which give assurance 
to salesmen as to the ability of the firm to carry 
out contractual obligations. 

But the promises indicated in the claims of 
the large store are not always performed. The 
decorative salesman in the department store is 

frequently unable to extend the same courtesies 
to his customers as are extended by the small 
decorator or the specialty shop. His every trans- 
action is hedged about by the same official red 
tape which controls the sales of dress goods, 
gloves and hosiery, and, except in rare instances, 
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THE HANDLING OF COMPLAINTS 


To retain a customer’s 
good will is of para- 
mount importance. It 
may be held even after an 
unsatisfactory transaction 
if adjustment is promptly 
and satisfactorily made. 











his dealings with his customers are retarded by 
the limitations of the service rendered by other 
units of the store’s organization. 

Thus, for instance, he may have engineered 
an important sale, the prices may be satisfactory 
and the credit of the customer unquestionable, 
and all that pertains to the transaction may be 
satisfactorily arranged between customer and 
salesman. The delivery of the goods, however, 
must be undertaken through the store’s delivery 
service. In the delivery department there is 
no cognizance of ethics—a decorative master- 
piece is of no greater importance than the sale 
of any common piece of merchandise. It must 
go through the regular routine 
and be handled eventually by a 
driver, to whom the material is 
merely a bundle. 

It is small wonder, therefore, 
if frequently under these circum- 
stances, damage occurs which is 
the subject of complaint. The 
customer usually looks to the 
salesman for rectification, and 
the salesman, knowing the integ- 
rity of the store, promises correction. The trans- 
action, however, usually goes to the complaint 
department and in that department personal in- 
terest expires. 

Perhaps the sale concerns a piece of furni- 
ture, sold from sample, and ultimately shipped by 
number from the warehouse; the grain may be 
different, a break may have occurred, scratches 
and dents may have developed, all of which may 
be accidental, but, to the customer, inexcusable. 
The salesman, particularly if he is working on a 
commission basis, is anxious to have his cus- 
tomer propitiated at any cost. He does not want 
the goods returned. He may even, in some in- 
stances, assure the customer that he, personally, 





will take care of the complaint, that there is no 
occasion to go higher, that he will make it right, 
etc., etc. 

According to the necessities of the case, 
someone is dispatched to remedy the cause of 
complaint, but, all too frequently, the basis on 
which rectification is to be made is that the cus- 
tomer must be pacified in any way short of allow- 
ing the return of the goods. 

In some stores, it is not possible for the 
salesman to handle the complaint, it being neces- 
sary that all such matters be handled by the com- 
plaint department, and invariably the complaint 
department, or the adjustment department, or 
whatever other name this division may carry, ex- 
ercises a judicial function rather than a creative 
function and according to its arbitrary pro- 
nouncement future transactions of the salesman 
with that customer may be forever jeopardized or 
facilitated. 

We have in mind a case which illustrates the 
point. A customer of a high-class New York 
department store was sold, on contract, a pair of 
fine twin beds. The wood of which these beds 
were made was finished in antique walnut. Some 
time after delivery it was discovered that the 
panels of the bed, having been constructed of 
green lumber, were turning white, due to the exu- 
dation of sap, which showed under the finish. 

Complaint was,made to the store and a rep- 
resentative was sent to adjust the same. Due to 
his report, a workman was sent to “stain-polish 
the panels.” This consisted of rubbing over the 
panels with a polish and stain mixture that was 
supposed to cover up the white deposit. This was 
done, and instead of the white substance showing 
under the finish, a nasty brown smear appeared 
on top of the finish. 

But the white deposit was still in existence, 
having been merely covered by a daub that was 
equally objectionable. The natural result was a 
dissatisfied customer who justly felt that the store 
had failed in its obligation. 

The store management is blamable for this 
customer’s dissatisfaction. 

First, in not having detected the faulty 
character of the goods before their delivery ; sec- 
ond, in employing a questionable method of cor- 
recting the fault, and, third, in not making sure 
that the cause of complaint had been entirely re- 
moved and the customer’s claims satisfied. 

These faults, for faults they are, are charac- 
teristic of all large organizations. Similar condi- 
tions may arise in a smaller store, but they are 





far more easily corrected and there is less likeli- 
hood of the store being placed at a disadvantage 
with the customer due to the deliberate attempt 
of the salesman or complaint adjuster to cover 
up the cause of complaint at the expense of the 
customer. 

The correction of these obvious faults is 
easily in the hands of the management of these 
stores, and the first step toward their correction 
lies in the realization that home-furnishing ma- 
terials must be handled differently to other dry- 
goods stocks. Where, as in one store of our ac- 
quaintance, the complaint department is under 
the jurisdiction of the buyer of the goods, there 
is no danger of the customer’s interests being 
disregarded for the sake of increasing depart- 
mental profit, because the buyer knows that the 
future success of his department depends abso- 
lutely on the good will of his customer. 

In his case, the store is too big to do a 
‘smali” thing, and its reputation is enhanced by 
the vigilance he exercises over the operations of 
his salesforce as well as by his fair adjudication 
of legitimate complaints. 


‘ 





ENLARGED QUARTERS OF THE JOHN 

KRODER & HENRY REUBEL CO. 

LL but the finishing touches have been added 

to complete the enlarged quarters of the 
John Kroder & Henry Reubel Co., at 107-109 
East Seventeenth Street. As we stated in a pre- 
vious issue, these two properties have been 
thrown together into one by the cutting of a 
doorway through the dividing wall. 

In the front of No. 107 is the showroom. An 
oak table and chairs take up the center of the 
room, and on the sides is a feature which is de- 
cidedly novel in the upholstery hardware busi- 
ness. These are the display cases for samples. 
They are of the type known as jewelers’ cases. 
They are set against the wall and equipped with 
sliding glass doors. The sample boards are at- 
tached to a swinging rack, which, when the doors 
are open, can be pulled forward to a convenient 
angle. If necessary, each sample board can then 
be removed for closer inspection. 

In the rear of No. 107 are the sales offices 
and a section devoted to the display of the firm’s 
wood samples. In the extreme rear is Mr. Reu- 
bel’s private office. No. 109 will be used as a 
shipping room and stock room for city orders 
and quick exnress business. In the rear is the 
bookkeeping department, which has been brought 
over from the factory. 
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Decorative fragment by Paul Vera. 


SOME MODERN FRENCH DESIGNERS 


MONG modern French artists whose work is 

of interest to designers, decorators, and 
manufacturers of decorative materials, three 
men, Louis Ste, André Mare, and Paul Vera, are 
particularly prominent. The work of these three 
men, the first two often working together, and 
the third working alone, shows a general trend 
toward the same idea. 

They are not artists trying to work out a 
preconceived theory, but they are experienced 
men who have developed a peculiar style in an 
evolutionary manner. 

Their later work has in it an element that 
some might call crudity. This is not, however, the 
crudity of undevelopment, but, to use a paradox, 
the crudity of sophistication. In other words, 
their decorative ideas seem to demand for their 
complete expression a certain boldness of line 


which is not usually found in decorative design- 
ing. Taken as a whole, the work of these three 
men is distinctly masculine. The feminine ele- 
ment of prettiness is almost totally lacking. 
While they do not entirely proscribe the fantastic 
in ornamentation, they make use of it only 
where it is absolutely essential to finish off their 
designs. 

The drawing at the top of the page is from 
a wood block design by Paul Vera, who also de- 
signed the two fabric or wall-paper designs at the 
bottom. In all of these may be perceived the 
strength and vigor which is characteristic of this 
school of artists. 

In the furniture, mantels, and work of an 
architectural nature designed by Messrs. Site and 
Mare, there is an extreme simplicity coupled with 
an atmosphere of massiveness and strength. 


Two fabric or wall-paper designs by Paul Vera. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 





The Rosenberg-Neugass Co., Inc., of New 
York, manufacturers of draperies, has opened 
offices and display rooms in the Furniture Ex- 
change, San Francisco, with M. Heymann in 
charge. 

The Davis Upholstery & Furniture Co., of 
Los Angeles, has installed a display in the new 
Furniture Exchange Building at San Francisco, 
in charge of the Peck & Hills Furniture Co. 

The H. C. Capwell Co., Oakland, has added 
an Oriental rug department under the manage- 
ment of John Philibosian. Handsome quarters 
have been fitted up on the third floor, and a splen- 
did collection of rugs is being offered. 

The H. Taylor Curtis Co., auctioneers and 
dealers in fine home furnishings and antiques, 
has leased the store premises at 359 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, in the heart of the home furnish- 
ing and decorative district. A second story is be- 
ing added to the building. 

Charles S. Darling, who recently moved his 
offices at San Francisco to the new Furniture Ex- 
change, has taken the selling agency for the 
United States for the output of the new furniture 
factory of H. E. Riner at Los Angeles. A gen- 
eral line of furniture suitable for the decorative 
trade is being manufactured, and the factory is 
also in a position to handle special orders. The 
line is being photographed, and samples will be 
on exhibition in the Furniture Exchange by Mar- 
ket Week, August 8-13. Mr. Darling has taken 
over additional display space in order that the line 
may be shown to advantage. In launching his 
new venture, Mr. Riner has been particularly for- 
tunate in securing the services of Charles Law- 
ford as his designer. Mr. Lawford was for many 
vears with the W. A. French Furniture Co., of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Remy Fredericks, formerly of San Fran- 
cisco, but of recent years with the Wormser Fur- 
niture Co., of Fresno, Cal., has gone to Ham- 
burger’s, Los Angeles, to take over the business 
management of the decorative department to be 
opened shortly by this house. 

The Cheesewright Studios, of Pasadena, 
Cal., recently completed the decorative work in 
the Flint Ridge Country Club, furnished in old 
Spanish style, and has ben awarded the contract 
for the decorative work in the new University 
Club at Los Angeles. 

The J. B. Holzclaw Co., Inc., of Los An- 
geles, has completed plans for new ga!leries, and 





the management expects to occupy the new build- 
ing in the Fall. 

Frank J. Lewis, who retired from the deco- 
rative business at Oakland several years ago, and 
who has since been on a ranch near Walnut 
Creek, has found it impossible to keep out of the 
game, to quote his own words, and is now as- 
sociated with the Cobbledick Co., of that city. 
This firm has been in the wall-paper and paint- 
ing business for years, and recently engaged in 
decorative work. 

F. A. Taylor, formerly in the decorative 
business at San Francisco, is now with the J. 
Llewellyn Co., Oakland, succeeding Mr. Bean, 
who has gone with the Bird-Rymer Co., of that 
city, in their new decorating department. 

The Continental Furniture Co., of San 
Francisco, large manufacturers of upholstered 
furniture, has opened display rooms in the Peck 
& Hills Building, Los Angeles. President M. 
Spiegelman and his son, Louis, attended the open- 
ing. 

Clarence H. Barker, president of Barker 
Bros., Los Angeles, has returned home from a 
vacation spent on the Hawaiian Islands. W. A. 
Barker is making a business trip to New York. 

S. A. Davis, the Pacific Coast representative 
of J. H. Thorp & Co., has returned to his San 
Francisco headquarters from a visit to New York 
and confirms the reports that the local office is to 
be discontinued at the expiration of the lease on 
the present quarters in the Phelan Building. The 
territory will be covered as before by Mr. Davis, 
and Denver has been added to his field. He has 
given up the line of the W. J. Rosenberg Co., and 
will devote his entire attention to that of J. H. 
Thorp & Co. 

W. W. Gerald, with the Grote-Ranking Co., 
Seattle, is making a buying trip to the Eastern 
markets. 

Al. Perch has resigned from his position 
with the Standard Furniture Co., of Seattle, and 
is now with the Grand Furniture Co., of that city. 

The Grunbaum Bros. Furniture Co., Seattle, 
which conducts a drapery department, is prepar- 
ing to move into a new building. 

The Peck & Hills Building, Los Angeles, is 
to be converted into a furniture exchange build- 
ing along the lines of the one which has proved 
such a success at San Francisco. 

Phil Purrington, formerly of San Francisco, 
and well known in the decorative trade here, is 
paying this city a visit, coming from Honolulu. 

(Continued on page 94.) 
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LIVING ROOM IN THE HOME OF ALBERT RUSSEL 


For description see page 69. 
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A GEORGIAN TREATMENT EXCELLENTLY CARRIED OUT 


Designed and executed by Edward J. Murnane, of John A. Colby & Sons. See opposite page. 














The French feeling is apparent in the music-room. 


THE HOME OF 


OME interesting interiors have been created 

in the home of Albert Russel, South Bend, 

Ind., by Edward J. Murnane, of John A. Colby 
& Sons. 

The house itself is of Georgian architecture, 
therefore the decorator had to keep his rooms in 
harmony with this style. Hs has not, however, 
stuck slavishly to the Georgian period, but has 
considered individual taste and achieved an effect 
of naturalness. For example, the illustration 
heading this article shows the music room, which 
has been handled with a decided French feeling. 
The walls are delicately paneled and antiqued in 
an old green color and the window draperies are 
of old damask. 

The most’ typical Georgian room in the 
whole house is the dining-room, shown on the 
opposite page. It is paneled in old ivory, and the 
furniture, with Grinling Gibbons’ carving, adapts 
itself most charmingly to this room. The chair 
coverings are of a plain hand-made tapestry with 
old Georgian designs worked in needlework. 

An interesting room is the breakfast room, 
shown on page 57, and specially interesting are 
the draperies of embroidered linen with parch- 
ment shades, both carrying the same motif of 
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ALBERT RUSSEL 


gaily colored birds, giving a very pleasing effect. 

In the living-room, illustrated on page 67, the 
draperies are of Italian brocade with valances of 
antique papal velvet. The furniture is of walnut 
covered with old tapestry and needlework. 

The room called the office, which is illus- 
trated on the following page, although decidedly 
masculine in treatment, still contains an atmos- 
phere of elegance which harmonizes well with the 
notable works of art distributed about this room. 

In the sun room, which we show on page 77, 
the colors of the tile floor, old reds and blues, are 
picked up in the furniture coverings in the hand- 
blocked linen draperies. The streamline of val- 
ances adds an unusual atmosphere to this room. 

Unlike some decorators who do not seem to 
appreciate the value of carefully planned drap- 
eries in the decoration of a room, Mr. Murnane 
shows a grasp of their possibilities. In every 
room of the Russel home the draperies help to 
create the desired dignified and homelike atmos- 
phere. They are as important features in the 
room’s decoration as the furniture, and in choos- 
ing his materials and arranging them, Mr. Mur- 
nane has shown exceptional taste and originality. 











HAVE DOUBLED DEPARTMENT SPACE. 


HE upholstery department of the C. H. Yea- 

ger Co., Akron, Ohio, has recently been en- 
larged to about double its former size. 

J. A. Peck, who has been in charge of this 
department for the last six years, and who was 
formerly with the Scott-Griggs Co. since 1905, 
is a firm believer in the principle of open display. 
There is, therefore, very limited counter space 
in the new arrangement of his department. 

The floor is covered with a taupe carpet, 
and the principal fixtures are long tables of 
Italian Renaissance character. On these are dis- 
played cretonnes, madras, scrims, voiles, marquis- 
ettes, and nets up to $1 a yard. 

Fiber nets are carried in shelves, as are also 
damasks and tapestries. 

Velours are sold by sample from reserve 
stock. 

The firm’s contract department has been en- 
joying a very satisfactory business. It has been 
for the past five years in charge of Mr. Strough. 





NEW DRAPERY DEPARTMENT. 
HE Richardson Furniture Co., at Friend and 
Sudbury streets, Boston, has recently opened 
a curtain and interior decorating department, 
which is under the management of Joseph P. 
Sheanon, formerly of the Paine Furniture Co. 


A VOLUME OF VALUABLE RECIPES. 

N IMPORTANT new book has just come to 

hand in the form of “Henley’s Twentieth 
Century Book of Recipes, Formulas and Proc- 
esses.” The book contains 10,000 household and 
workshop formulas, recipes, etc., for the practical! 
use of manufacturers, mechanics, housekeepers 
and home workers. It is edited by Gardner D. 
Hiscox, M.E., and is a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, dated April, 1921. 

In surveying the character of this book, of 
over 800 pages, one is attracted first of all by the 
alphabetical method of compilation, the informa- 
tion being divided into a selected list of general 
heads, and under these heads subdivided into an 
exhaustive list of subjects, which cover, very 
thoroughly, practically every branch of industrial 
work, 

The book is claimed to contain 10,000 prac- 
tical recipes, mechanical processes and scientific 
formulas, giving practical and accurate informa- 
tion which will be not only of advantage to the 
mechanic, chemist, and engineer, but at the same 
time valuable for the lay reader in all walks of 
life. 

The book is bound in a substantial cloth 
cover, and is an extraordinary compendium of 
useful information arranged for handy reference. 
Price $4.00 postpaid. On sale and examination 
at the office of this magazine. 





The “office” 


in the home of Albert Russel. 

















GROUP-BUYING OF DECORATIVE GOODS 
UNDESIRABLE 


HE New York Tribune, in its issue of June 

12, had an article which was regarded by 
the National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s 
Associations as worthy of consideration, because 
indicating conditions of great seriousness to the 
traveling man. 

The article dwelt upon the presumption that 
the retail stores the country over were opening 
up New York offices where their New York 
agents propose to buy for them and relieve them 
of the tremendous overhead expense of personally 
visiting the New York market. 

The article proceeds as fol- 
lows: 


As a result of the continued 
high railway fare, heavy hotel bills, 
and other expenses incidental to 
traveling, road salesmen’s trips have 
become less frequent. The small 
out-of-town retailer who formerly 


The one vital contact 
in the machinery of 
commerce is the direct 
meeting of Buyer and 


stock by proxy, that is, through a New York of- 
fice, is a buyer whose stock is made up of stand- 
ard goods having a standard value; but the buyer 
whose stock must reflect his personal taste, and 
whose value is not standardized but dependeut 
upon design, coloring, etc., cannot delegate his 
task to the New York office. 

What difference does it make if it costs the 
buyer 50 per cent. more to come into the New 
York market than it did five years ago? What is 
an additional $100 for the trip when it stands for 
an investment of heavy capital? 

To the wholesale man, how- 
ever, it is a little different. Trav- 
eling has increased from 40 per 
cent. to 60 per cent., and this 
increase unquestionably deters 
many salesmen from frequent 


depended on the road salesman, not : trips. The man who has been 
only for considerable quantities of Seller. At all costs it Se tn Reihde al deli ie iw De, 
merchandise, but for information on n the ha g' £ , 
market conditions, has felt the lack must be kept unbroken. cific Coast three times a year is 


of this service. The other alterna- 

tive, that of visiting the market him- 

self or sending his buyers here, more frequently than 
usual, is an expensive operation and piles up overhead 
charges in operating costs. Several of the larger stores 
throughout the country have offices here, and the smaller 
stores are combining and opening co-operative offices. 


We doubt very much whether concerted 
effort is being made to bring the smaller men into 
any such organization. The difficulty with the 
small man is that he doesn’t realize the expense 
of maintaining a New York office, and present 
conditions will not alter his economic views. 

Furthermore, the idea that New York pur- 
chasing agents can act for the buyer is an ab- 
surdity. The only buyer who can purchase his 
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probably making it once a year. 
But there are just as many wholesale salesmen 
employed as ever there were. We believe if statis- 
tics were taken, it would show a diminution of 
only 3 per cent. in the number of salesmen em- 
ployed as against the number employed five years 
ago. 

The one vital contact in the machinery of 
commerce is the direct meeting of buyer and 
seller. This function cannot be delegated to 
proxies. The retail store that fails to keep up 
this personal touch between the responsible buy- 
ers and the responsible sellers will find in short 
time their shelves stocked up with unsalable goods 











because bought by New York proxies, and handi- 
capped by an unconscious prejudice on the part 
of the buyer who has not bought, and the sales- 
men under him who are over-critical and over- 
skeptical. 

If the personal relation between the traveling 
man and the buyer is of no value, then abolish 
the traveling man along with the buyer—and let 
business be done between the clerical force of 
the wholesale establishment and the clerical force 
of the New York purchasing agent. 

It is well in these times to consider very 
carefully any suggestion for conservation and 
economy, but there is no economy in the elimina- 
tion of the buyer any more than there is economy 
in the elimination of the seller. If the buyer 
would be of service in economizing cost, he can 
begin by economizing the time of the salesman. 

With the present hotel charges, no traveling 
man can afford to stay in.a city five minutes niore 
than is necessary, and the buyer who co-operates 
with him and gives him immediate attention, and 
expedites him and facilitates the showing of his 
line, will accomplish a really valuable service. 





W. H. S. LLOYD CO. CLOSE SATURDAYS. 

HE W. H. S. Lloyd Co. are mailing to their 

customers, with this month’s statements, a 
card enclosure again calling attention to the fact 
that on May 1 a 10 per cent. reduction was 
effected on all Lloyd 1920-1921 standard tint 
books. They are also supplying jobbers with 
stipples at prices lower than heretofore. 

On the reverse of this card are a few para- 
graphs of straight business talk, not advertising 
Lloyd papers, but giving the retailer sound ad- 
vice as to what his outlook should be for the 
coming season. 

Effective July 16, the Lloyd Co. will be 
closed all day Saturday until September 1. 





Decorative fragment by Paul Vera. 








HARDING P. THOMAS. 


Managing director, Morris Bernhard Co. 
(Canada), Ltd. 


MORRIS BERNHARD CO. ORGANIZE 
CANADIAN FIRM. 

UR Canadian readers will be considerably in- 

terested in the announcement this month to 
the effect that a new concern has been registered 
in Canada under the name of the Morris Bern- 
hard Co. (Canada), Ltd., which will handle a 
complete line of upholstery and drapery trim- 
mings for the Canadian trade, maintaining head- 
quarters and stock at 24 Wellington Street, W., 
Toronto. 

The firm will cover the entire Canadian ter- 
ritory by traveling salesmen. The business will 
be in direct charge of Harding P. Thomas, man- 
aging director, who in addition to having acted as 
representative for some years of the Morris 
Bernhard Co., is well and favorably known to the 
entire Canadian trade. 

The firm will maintain a close co-operative 
connection with the parent firm, the Morris Bern- 
hard Co., in New York, so that the entire facili- 
ties of the New York concern will be available to 
the Canadian organization, and the service of im- 
mediate delivery from stock at the Toronto head- 
quarters will be found a great convenience to the 
Canadian dealers wherever they may be situated. 

It is the intention of the firm, we under- 
stand, to eventually manufacture some of their 
goods in Canada, also to import goods direct from 
France and England. 

HE new line of Francis A. Bruner, Philadel- 

phia, contains, among other things, a par- 
ticularly attractive floral design made up in couch 


and table covers, and also in curtain and drapery 
fabrics. 
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SOME CUSTOMS 


7” ALL probability it will never be possible to 
so plan and word a tariff tax that legal con- 


troversies with respect to its meaning will be 
eliminated. 


The lay mind, accustomed to calling a spade 
a spade and meaning a spade, is staggered when 
confronted by the twists and turns that can be 
given to a tariff paragraph by contending at- 
torneys with different views as to its interpreta- 
tion. For years there has been a controversy con- 
cerning the classification of “upholstery goods,” 
and an important decision recently handed down 
with respect to goods imported by B. Altman & 
Co., in an attempt to clarify conflicting terms, 
contains the following: 


1. Construction, “Not Specially Provided For.” 

The limitation “not specially provided for” affects 
a tariff designation only when such designation is 
brought into competition with another one of equal 
specificity—Drakenfeld v. United States (9 Ct. Cust. 
Appls., 124; T. D. 37979). 


2. Construction, Paragraphs 258, 265, and 358, Tariff 
Act of 1913.—‘Jacquard Figured Upholstery 
Goods”—“Made on the Nottingham Lace-Cur- 
tain Machine”—“Lace Window Curtains.” 

Window curtains, if they are not otherwise more 
specifically provided for and are jacquard figured, are 
dutiable as “jaquard figured upholstery goods,” under 
paragraph 2538, tariff act of 1913. If they are lace win- 
dow curtains, jacquard figured, and made on the Not- 
tingham lace-curtain machine, they are dutiable under 
paragraph 265 as “lace window curtains * * * made on 
the Nottingham lace-curtain machine.” If they are lace 
window curtains, jacquard figured and not made on the 

Nottingham lace-curtain machine, they are dutiable 

under paragraph 358 as “lace window curtains not 

specially provided for.” 

3. Lace Window Curtains. 

: The importation is lace window curtains of 

jacquard figured cotton netting counting nine or 

more spaces to the inch, made on the Nottingham 
lace-curtain machine, trimmed with jacquard cotton 
lace made on the Lever machine, the part made 
on the Nottingham machine being 75 per cent. 
and that on the Lever machine 25 per cent. of the value 
of the curtains. Since they are not made wholly on the 

Nottingham machine, they can not be so classified under 

paragraph 265, tariff act of 1913. They are more specific- 

ally provided for as “lace window curtains,” in para- 
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CLASSIFICATIONS EXPLAINED 


graph 358, than as “curtains, * * * and other jacquard 
figured upholstery goods,” in paragraph 258, and duti- 
able accordingly. 

Window curtains imported at the port of New 
York were classified by the collector of customs as lace 
window curtains and assessed for duty at 60 per cent. 
ad valorem under that part of paragraph 358 of the 
tariff act of 1913, which reads as follows: 

“Paragraph 358. Laces, lace window curtains not 
specially provided for in this section and all lace articles 
of whatever yarns, threads or filaments composed 60 
per cent. ad valorem.” 

The importers protested against the assessment of 
the collector of customs and claimed that the goods 
were dutiable either at 35 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 258, as curtains “made on the Nottingham 
lace-curtain machine.” The pertinent parts of the para- 
graphs relied on by the importers are as follows: 

“Paragraph 258. Curtains, * * * and other jac- 
quard figured upholstery goods, composed wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, 
* * * 35 per cent. ad valorem. 

“Paragraph 265. Lace window curtains, * * * 
finished or unfinished, made-on the Nottingham lace- 
curtain machine, and composed of cotton or other vege- 


table fiber * * * when counting nine or more points ' 


or spaces to the inch, 45 per cent. ad valorem.” 

On the hearing before the board it was stipulated 
that the curtains were in part of jacquard figured cotton 
netting, counting more than nine points or spaces to 
the inch and made in running lengths “on the Notting- 
ham lace-curtain machine.” The running lengths were 
cut to size and trimmed with jacquard cotton lace made 
on the Lever machine. The jacquard figured netting 
“made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine” repre- 
sented about 75 per cent. and the Lever lace about 25 
per cent. of the value of the completed curtains. On 
this state of facts the ‘board held that the merchandise 
was dutiable as assessed under paragraph 358 and not 
under either of the paragraphs claimed by the import- 
ers. 
the importers appealed. 


The board accordingly overruled the protest and | 


In support of the appeal the importers contend, . 


first, that as the goods are curtains and are jacquard 
figured, they come within the designation “jacquard fig- 
ured upholstery goods,” which is a designation by use, 
and therefore more specific than the provision in para- 
graph 358 for “lace window curtains not specially pro- 


vided for”; second, that if not dutiable under paragraph | 


258 the goods are dutiable under paragraph 265, inas- 
much as the fabric of which they are chiefly composed 
was made on a Nottingham lace-curtain machine. 

We have held that the enumeration “jacquard fig- 
ured upholstery goods” in paragraph 258 makes use the 


test of classification and that that designation is more | 


specific than “laces, * * * nets, nettings, * * * of 
” 
whatever yarns, threads, or filaments composed,” a 





designation so broad that it covers all laces, nets, or 
nettings, whether used for upholstery or other pur- 
poses.—Carter & Son v. United States (6 Ct. Cust. 
Appls., 253; T. D. 35475); United States v. Snow’s 
United States Sample Express Co. (7 Ct. Cust. Appls., 
312; T. D. 36872) ; United States v. Mills & Gibb (8 Ct. 
Cust. Appls., 422; T. D. 37667). But we have not held 
that paragraph 258 is so all embracing that all “jacquard 
figured upholstery goods” are subject to its provisions, 
and much less have we held that a particular special 
class of “jacquard figured upholstery goods” is within 
its meaning or intention if elsewhere provided for by 
name. Window curtains are upholstery goods, and if 
they are jacquard figured and not otherwise more spe- 
cifically provided for they are dutiable under paragraph 
258. If they are lace window curtains, jacquard figured, 
and made on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine, then 
they are not dutiable under paragraph 258, but under 
paragraph 265, which provides in express terms for cur- 
tains of that very character. And if they are lace win- 
dow curtains, jacquard figured, and not made on the 
Nottingham lace-curtain machine, then they are dutiable 
under paragraph 358 as lace window curtains, inasmuch 
as such curtains are not otherwise specially provided 
for. 

“Lace window curtains” is a class of curtains and 
a class of upholstery goods, and is therefore a narrower 
designation than either “curtains” or “jaquard figured 
upholstery goods,” as used in paragraph 258. True, 
the designation “lace window curtains” in paragraph 358 
is qualified by the phrase “not specially provided for,” 
but as that limitation affects the designation only when 
brought into competition with a designation equally spe- 
cific (Drakenfeld v. United States, 9 Ct. Cust. Appls., 
124; T. D. 37979), it is apparent that as between para- 
graph 258 and paragraph 358 “lace window curtains” 
must be classified under the-latter provision. The pro- 
vision in paragraph 265 for “lace window curtains * * * 
finished or unfinished, made on the Nottingham lace 
machine” * * * is unquestionably less comprehensive 
than the provision for “lace window curtains not special- 





One of the Commercial Wall-Paper Co.’s newest 


patterns. 











ly provided for’ in paragraph 358, and the importation 
in issue would be clearly subject to the duty provided in 
paragraph 265 were it not for the fact that the curtains 
were not wholly produced on the Nottingham machine. 
The netting of the curtains was so produced, but the 
lace with which they were trimmed, and which consti- 
tuted 25 per cent. of the value, was made on the Lever 
machine. Inasmuch as the goods were not wholly made 
on the Nottingham lace-curtain machine, they can not 
be classified under paragraph 265. In re Smith (108 
Fed., 802) ; Smith v. Read, collection (111 Fed., 795); 
(T. D. 21942, T. D. 24263). 

As lace window curtains are more specifically pro- 
vided for in paragraph 358 than in paragraph 258, and 
as the goods were not lace window curtains made on 
the Nottingham lace machine, we must hold that the 
protest was properly overruled and that the decision 
of the board must therefore be affirmed. 

SmitH, BarBer, DE Vries and Martin, Judges. 
Smith, Judge, delivered the opinion of the court. 





THE COWEN LINE. 
HILE in search of new art objects in fab- 
rics, we find a myriad of unique decorative 
novelties in the Fall line of Bernard W. Cowen 
Corp. 

In addition to the splendid showing of pil- 
lows and table scarfs, which are strong features 
with this concern, there is a line of sumptuous 
chaise longue covers and bedspreads, which, gen- 
erally speaking, bear popular prices. These cov- 
ers, with pillow or bolster covers to match, are 
particularly effective in single tone taffeta silk 
with decorative motif appliquéd. 

In their decorative novelties, boudoir night 
lamps are shown in various shapes and styles in 
which doll figures richly dressed in tinsel, lace 
and silk are used effectively, both standing and 
sitting. Byzantine and Louis XVI periods are 
well represented in the showing of these lamps, 
as well as in their desk and dresser sets. 

One particularly interesting feature in the 
Cowen line is the matched sets of art objects in 
which the color and fabric is carried out through 
the various subjects. For instance, night lamps, 
desk sets, baskets, scarfs, pillows, etc., can be 
procured in the same decorative scheme. 

The new line of table scarfs in velour com- 
bined with tapestry and damask on which metal 
galloon is richly appliquéd, and fancy pillows in 
velour and tapestry, taffeta, habutai, faille and 
tussah, has been added to materially with new 
shapes to meet present-day requirements. 

It is necessary for the buyer to see these art 
works to appreciate their richness. 


en specializing in reseating of 
chairs in rush and cane, Madalie Bros. are 
now also wholesaling chair cane from their Phila- 
delphia factory. 
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ANTIQUE SALES OF THE FUTURE 


An Interview with Gustavus T. Kirby, of the American Art Galleries, Who Has Just Re- 
turned from an Inspection of the Antique Collections Abroad. 


HERE never was a time in history when so 
much interest was felt in antiques, either in 
fabrics or furniture. It was only a few years ago 
that their appeal was confined almost entirely to 
collectors ; even the museums were indifferent to 
industrial art, and only within the past twenty 
years have the art societies. even discussed this 
important subject. 

Since the war, however, much conjecture 
and speculation has been indulged in concerning 
the source, character, and supply of European art 
treasures, and the popular belief seems to be that 
all Europe will, in the near future, dump its horde 
of tapestries, carpets, and furniture upon the 
American public. 

Therefore, the opinions of Gustavus T. 
Kirby, of the American Art Galleries, are of vital 
importance to the thousand and one dealers who 
naturally regard the American Art Association 
as the clearing house for all important sales. 

Mr. Kirby recently visited Paris, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Zurich and Vienna. 

“Business conditions,” he observed, “are bad, 
and especially is this true with the selling of artis- 
tic or literary property. Prices are unusually 
high, especially for Americans. Europeans evi- 
dently believe that their fallen fortunes are to be 
recouped from the millionaire Americans. Much 
property is for sale. 

“There is great difficulty in obtaining buyers 
within their borders, and these countries are fast 
removing embargoes against exportation, for 
money must be had or the people will starve. 

“Nevertheless, private collections are held 
at absurdly high figures. There is still much 
money abroad, for there, as here, are the nouveaux 
riches which the war has brought into existence. 
Their purchases, however, are usually undertaken 
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with the advice of a decorator or professional 
collector. 

“The popular feeling seems to be that the big 
money for art collections must come from the 
Americans; and Europe is not yet ready to give 
up many of her art treasures, except for unrea- 
sonable amounts. Necessity, however, will 
straighten this out, and I beli€éve that in the near 
future much material will be released at reason- 
onable prices, but not until the great collections 
are appraised at their actual value. 

“It is difficult to bring families to a realiza- 
tion of what constitutes the value of a collection. 
Masterpieces have been held through genera- 
tions, and with each generation, values have been 
exaggerated. Moreover, many of these master- 
pieces regarded by the family as genuine will not 
bear scrutiny under the limelight of expert criti- 
cism. Furthermore, European taste is not al- 
ways American taste. Meritorious pieces are 
frequently too cumbersome for American 
homes. 

“It is my belief that a general readjustment 
will come within the next year. Holders of de- 
sirable furnishings—tapestries, paintings, rugs of 
furniture, must be willing to take what they can 
get, otherwise they may continue to hold their 
treasures indefinitely. 

“It should not be long before there will be 
an energetic revival of the art business, with 
prices satisfactory for the time, and with a feel- 
ing on the part of all that it is better to turn 
stocks of large book value into a fair amount of 
cash. There will be a mental readjustment of 
values to bring about this liquidation.” 

During the past year, the sales at the Ameri- 
can Art Galleries have been -well attended, and 
some record sales have been made. 








A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 

HE passing of the half-century mark in busi- 

ness is an experience not often realized in 
these days of frequent changes. For this reason 
more than ordinary interest was attached to the 
celebration of their golden anniversary by the 
Kaufmann Department Store, Pittsburgh, on 
June 1. 

Melvin W. Heiss, known to a great many 
members of our trade, and now of the firm of 
Heiss, Brush & Co., had the unique experience of 
being in Pittsburgh during the period in May, 
1896, when Kaufmann Bros. celebrated their 
twenty-fifth anniversary, and was also there on 
June 2, of this year, when the firm celebrated 
their fiftieth anniversary. 

Mr. Heiss was a guest at the jubilee ban- 
quet, and in recalling the conditions which sur- 
rounded the twenty-fifth anniversary, he took 
occasion to visit the Carnegie Library and look up 
the newspapers which announced the anniversary 
of 1896. 

From his account of the items we quote the 
following: “We are the fifth largest department 
store in the land. During the year 1871, our first 
year in business, we sold $21,585. During the 
year just finished, 1895-1896, our sales were 
$3,000,000. 

“During jubilee week, one-half of one per 
cent. of the net sales was donated to various 
charitable institutions numbering about one hun- 
dred. The week’s sales were as follows: Mon- 
day, May 24, $47,762.09; Tuesday, May 25, $34,- 
897.37; Wednesday, May 26, $38,421.61; Thurs- 
day, May 27, $32,421.84; Friday, May 28, $45,- 
626.91; Saturday, May 29 (only four hours), 
$12,382.05 ; total, $206,673.87 ; donated to charity, 
$1,333.37. 

“Some of the prices advertised for the sale 
of twenty-five years ago were: Silks, 15 to 35 
cents a yard; hosiery, 6 to 8 cents per pair; sugar, 
4 cents per pound; men’s all wool suits, $8.65; 
Nottingham lace curtains, 50 x 3% inches, 89 
cents a pair: heavy ingrain carpet, thirty different 
patterns to select from, 29 cents a yard; best 
standard body Brussels carpet, fifty of the best 
sellers to select from, 85 cents per yard; men’s 
fine straw hats, 45 cents ; men’s derby hats, $2.90; 
ladies’ handkerchiefs, colored borders, 2 cents; 
ladies’ Swiss embroidered handkerchiefs with 
openwork design, 6-714 cents; 5,000 pairs of 
boys’ knee pants, 10 cents.” 

Other items were equally low priced as 
judged by to-day’s standard. 





MARTIN MFG. CO.’S FIELD DAY. 
(\N JUNE 24, the Martin Mfg. Co., of West 

Newton, Mass., held their annual field day 
at Willow Grove Park, Wellesley, which had been 
engaged for the occasion by Mr. Martin. 

The affair was largely attended, not only by 
the executive staff and the employees of the Mar- 
tin Mfg. Co., but by many friends of the company 
connected with other New England firms. 

The festivities opened with a ball game be- 
tween the girls of the pressing and the hemstitch- 
ing departments, and was followed by races, 
which were judged by W. Furlong, of the W. H. 
W. Teele Co., and Frank McGrath, of the Irving 
& Casson-Davenport Co. The starter and clerk 
of the course was Walter Sexton, of the Gilchrist 
Co. 

After the races the party adjourned to the 
dining hall, where lunch was served and where, 
later, prizes to the race winners were distributed 
by Mr. Martin. In the afternoon there was 
dancing, coupled with the surprise of the day, ar- 
ranged by J. V. Dunn, general sales manager of 
the Martin Mfg. Co., which consisted of a vaude- 
ville show of eight acts, including singers, 
dancers, etc. 

Among the guests were E. F. Pierce, of the 
Jordan Marsh Co.; Walter Sexton, of the Gil- 
christ Co.; Frank McGrath, of the Irving & Cas- 
son-Davenport Co.; Mr. Donnelly, vice-president 
of the Martin Mfg. Co.; M. McDonald, of the 
sales department; F. C. Bruce, of the Irving & 
Casson-Davenport Co., and W. Furlong, of the 
W. H. W. Teele Co. 

The affair was one of the most largely at- 
tended and most enjoyable ever held by the Mar- 
tin Mfg. Co. 





A HANDSOME PORTFOLIO. 

— Derryvale Linen Co., Inc., has just issued 

a very elaborate portfolio, 9 x 12 inches, 
with a loose-leaf binding. It contains not only a 
history of hand-printed linens and a history of 
Derryvale hand-printed linens, but a number of 
beautiful half-tone illustrations and four samples 
of the material itself. The book is well prepared, 
the text printed on antique linen, and the. half- 
tones in colors on India tint paper. It is quite 
the best thing of its kind that has come to our 
desk this year, and is one of the few examples 
of trade literature that bespeaks a careful preser- 
vation. In arrangement and execution it is in 
keeping with the high quality of the product it 
describes. 
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A SUN PARLOR APPEALING BY ITS COMFORT AND 
GOOD TASTE 


In the home of Albert Russel. See page 69. 
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DRAPERY SKETCHES BY EMIL O 


Submitted in our recent contest. 












HE Wall-Paper Golf Association held its an- 

nual tournament on June 14, 15 and 16, at 

the Stevens House, Lake Placid, N. Y. The 

occasion was largely attended. There were pres- 

ent between seventy and seventy-five well-known 

wall-paper men, most of whom were accom- 
panied by their wives. 

Henry Burn, of the Robert Graves Co., and 
Alvah Miller, of H. G. Craig & Co., were the 
hosts, and successfully exerted themselves to 
make the affair a great success. 

Unfortunately, the weather of the morning 
of the 14th was cold and rainy, but in the after- 
noon it cleared sufficiently for the enthusiasts to 
try out the courses. On 


THE WALL-PAPER GOLF TOURNAMENT 


with a score of 160; the second prize by John S. 
McCoy, with a score of 161. 

The first prize for jobbers, a silver cup, pre- 
sented by the York Card & Paper Co., was won 
by Gilbert Maxwell with a score of 165. The 
second jobbers’ prize went to C. C. Aler on a 
score of 168. J. B. Pearce Jr. qualified with a 
score of 173 for the third prize in the jobbers’ 
tournament. 

Justin Allman was the winner of the first 
prize in the bookmen’s tournament. Charles Re- 
mien and E. G. Freed took the second and third 
prizes respectively. 

In the course of his address at the dinner, 

Mr. Burn made the follow- 





Wednesday’ morning the 
first eighteen holes of the 
grand prize tournament 
and for the kickers’ handi- 


cap were played. On 
Thursday was the final 
tests. 


On both days there 
were special programs de- 
vised for the ladies, such as 
a luncheon and card party 
at the Saranac: Inn, and 
numerous automobile trips. 
On Thursday evening there 
was a banquet served at the 
Stevens House. After the 
dinner there were ad- 
dresses by Mr. Burn, Mr. 
Miller, and George Tait. 
Others who spoke were 
John J. McCabe, W. A. 
Huppuch and George Uhl. 


Co. 








HENRY 
President of the Robert Graves 


and host of the 
Paper Golf Association at Lake 
Placid. 


ing remarks, commenting 
upon the value of these 
get-together occasions by 


competing manufacturers, 


jobbers and bookmen: 


Allow me in the first 
place to express my gratifica- 
tion at this large gathering and 
to express the hope that the 
arrangements we made _ for 
your comfort and entertain- 
ment have met the require- 
ments of the case. I am sure 
that Mr. Miller will endorse 
these sentiments, but I prefer 
that he should speak for him- 
self later on. 

Now that the program is 
rapidly drawing to a close, 
however, and the feasting and 
merrymaking will soon be 
over, it is proper that refer- 
ence should be made to the veal 
purpose that drew us together. 
and to point out its significance 
to the end that we may carry 
away with us some profitable 
thoughts on the subject. There 
could be no more appropriate 


BURN 


Wall- 








At the close of the speech- 
making, Justin P. Allman announced the prize 
winners and made the presentations. 

The first grand prize, given by Henry Burn, 
was won by Charles E. Maxwell, on a net score 
of 151. A special prize, a fitted traveling bag, to 
go to the wife of the grand prize winner, offered 
by Dr. Saxer, was given to Mrs. Maxwell. The 
second prize, presented by the Imperial Wall 
Paper Co., was won by Frank M. Page on a score 
of 157. The third prize was won by S. Carter 
Hall with a score of 158. 

In the manufacturers’ tournament, the first 
prize, a silver cup, was won by Lewis H. Chase 
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spot in which to call your at- 
tention to these matters, since 
these great woods and these great lakes are nature’s 
storehouses, which produce the raw material that is the 
essential of our business and also supply the power that 
manufactures the product. In the majesty of these sur- 
roundings may we find inspiration towards loftier ideals 
in business. 

Human nature is a queer compound. Human 
nature remains the same as always, not having changed 
since the beginning of the world and will probably never 
change. Human nature is based on selfishness that is 
derived from what is called “the first law of nature,” 
namely, self-preservation, and is therefore eminently 
proper. It aims to secure the means of existence as well 
as some of the comforts of life. In the early stages, 
force was employed in this effort, but as civilization 
advanced, the process became more orderly—the rights 
of others were considered, and what we term justice 
came into play. 

Nevertheless, idealism has not yet been reached, 





and the strivings of individuals as well as of nations 
still bring misery and suffering to a great number. There 
is no necessity of discussing the subject excepting as it 
relates to our own industry, and I shall, therefore, con- 
fine myself to the same, and shall furthermore deal with 
it only in the broadest manner. 

Competition is said to be the life of trade, and 
with that principle I agree absolutely, but it is not legiti- 
mate competition that so frequently disturbs business. 
It is the fear of what our competitor has in mind and 
a distrust of his motives. That fear and distrust as a 
rule are not justified and have no foundation in fact, 
but since, as a rule, competitors do not take each other 
into their confidence, they act independently and in igno- 
rance, and thereby sacrifice the legitimate return from 
their business to which they are entitled, and which they 
would not do if they fraternized with each other and 
learned to know each other’s true character. To bring 
the matter directly home, let me call attention to the 
factors in our own industry. We have, as in all lines, 
manufacturers and distributors, and in the nature of 
things these two elements are in a measure antagonistic. 
Each side strives for an advantage. They are like 
armies opposed to each other, ready to do battle and 
destroy. They apparently can see no way to avoid the 
conflict. Undoubtedly both manufacturers and dis- 
tributors can justify their ideas on the subject, but after 
all each can see only his side, whereas if both sides could 
give the subject calm consideration, they could readily 
reach a common understanding. 

That thought was undoubtedly in the mind of Mr. 
Uptegraff when he invited committees from both ele- 
ments to Niagara Falls, two years ago, to discuss such 





A Louis XIV chair in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 








questions and make recommendations for a future bet- 
ter understanding and to bring about improved condi- 
tions in the wall-paper industry generally. The great 
merit of Mr. Uptegraff’s proposition lay in the fact that 
he brought these parties together socially and accom- 
panied by their good wives, and when you meet a man 
socially and with his wife the ice melts very rapidly— 
the atmosphere becomes congenial; both sides “loosen 
up,” as the saying is, and the various individuals learn 
to respect and trust each other and resort to more sane 
methods of doing business. 





ADDITIONS TO SALESMAN’S LIST IN 
JUNE “UPHOLSTERER.” 


Karpen, S., & Bros.—Jack Karpen, New York State, 
New England States; H. C. Biehl, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, large cities in New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land and Washington, D. C.; W. L. Day, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin; R. 
W. Murison, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri; W. G. Prange, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, Kansas; N. D. Pancoast, Arizona, Idaho, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, California, Oregon, Utah, 
Oklahoma, Montana, Washington; C. L. Weil, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New 
York, eastern Pennsylvania; J. A. Levering, Wiscon- 
sin, upper Michigan Peninsula, northern Minnesota; 
Geo. Hand, Indiana and Michigan; H. F. Hutchinson, 
Ohio, western Pennsylvania; John Hoff, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, 
West Virginia, New Orleans; Elmer Westphal, New 
Jersey; Robert Weil, New York State and New Eng- 
land; Mike Karpen, large cities west of Mississippi 
River; Irwin L. Lowenberg, New York City, Brook- 
lyn; Elmer Westphal, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and New York; Joe Silvers, Metropolitan district ; 
John Steiner, W. H. Hickey, J. Reynolds, Nathan 
Karpen, C. S. Komstock, Mr. Havel, Chicago. 

Oxiverk & KaurmMan—S. U. Oliver, New England; S. 
S. Kaufman, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis and New York department stores ; 
Seymour Kaufman, Pennsylvania and Ohio; Harry 
Markow, A. Goldstein, Metropolitan district, except 
department stores; E. R. Emmett, Northwest; Geo. E. 
Krick, 4933 Forrest Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas City 
and West; Bruno Loevy, Furniture Exchange Build- 
ing, San Francisco, and Albert W. Krotozyner, San 
Francisco and Far West. 

ScHNEIDER, Sons & Co., Perer—P. A. Gettler, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New England States; M. Mc- 
Neil, West and Middle West; Wm. M. Black, Balti- 
more and Washington; E. E. Roebling, Boston to 
Maine, assisted by A. A. Roebling; Charles S. Dar- 
ling, Pacific Slope through Denver, assisted by F. 
O’Connell; Norman T. Hans, Chicago, assisted by F. 
W. Hans; J. C. Carlin, Southern States; James V. 
Reagan, Philadelphia; J. H. Breitenbruch, J. R. Tracy, 
Arthur Buehler, F. T. Lowden, New York City. 





NEW BUTTERFIELD LIST OF SALES- 
MEN. 


The following is a corrected list for Fred. Butter- 
field & Co., to take the place of that published last 
month: 

ButrerFieLp, Frep., & Co—Fred Hinkle, Philadelphia ; 
O. F. Stremmel, Sam Hamity, Chicago; Theo. M 
Stern, Cincinnati; S. S. Einstein, St. Louis; Milton 
Stern, Cleveland; Thos. J. Kennedy, New England 
States; Wm. S. Miller, New York State and eastern 
Pennsylvania; Hans O. Lunde, Middle West; Harry 
B. Lee, Northwest; John Hodges, Maryland and West 
Virginia; W. A. Metts, South and Southwest; W. D. 
Baldwin, Denver to Coast; A. R. Brown, Metropolitan 
district; Thos. J. Kennedy, Montreal and Maritime 
Provinces; Harry B. Lee, Winnipeg, Canada; W. D. 
Baldwin, British Columbia. 
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BUYING WALL-PAPER FOR THE COMING YEAR 


i pated that the wall-paper convention is over, 

the new lines will shortly be presented on the 
road by manufacturers’ and jobbers’ salesmen. 
The question facing the dealer is, “What shall I 
buy for 1922?” 

Last year, due to the fact that the lower 
priced goods were considered to be slightly over- 
priced, preference was given to the higher grade 
goods. During the early part of the season a 
great many fine wall-papers were sold in all lo- 
calities. Later, however, when the economical 
streak hit the country, there 
came a large demand for the 
lower-priced goods, and many 
dealers found themselves short 
of the product their customers 
wanted. 

The situation this year will, 
however, be slightly different. It 
is expected that there will be a 
reasonable drop in the price of 
cheaper goods and that the more 
expensive papers will sell at 
about last year’s figure. 

With selling conditions identical with last 
year’s, it would be advantageous for the dealer 
to stock up with the lower-priced goods. How- 
ever, it is to be hoped, and it is a probable fact, 
that the public has tired of its economical 
streak, and while buying will not be conducted on 
any such wild-cat scale as it was during the latter 
period of the war, there will be a great amount 
of reasonable and intelligent buying. 

Reports from the West indicate that relief 
is in sight with regard to building conditions. In 
Chicago, it is said, that there are five thousand 
apartments vacant this year against less than four 
hundred at the same time last year. This means 
that people are changing their homes, and with 
every change comes an opportunity for the wall- 


goods. 


cordingly. 
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The probable wall- 
paper demands for the 
coming season will be 
for the better- grade 
The wise 
dealer will buy ac- 


paper dealer who is alive to new conditions. 

If he is aware of what will promote the best 
interests of the trade, as well as his own best in- 
terest, he will push the better grade papers, with 
their superiority of design and coloring, while he 
has the chance. 

No longer are people satisfied with wall- 
paper which is merely a wall-covering. With the 
constant preaching of decorative writers in the 
home magazines, they have come to look upon 
wall-paper as a decorative art object. 

In the sections where deal- 
ers have papers of this character 
to offer them, wall-paper booms ; 
in sections where the dealer is 
tempted by the possibility of the 
quick turnover which can be 
made by stocking up with the 
poorer grade papers, wall-paper 
falls into disrepute, and the 
paint men have their chance. 

An important item to be 
considered in buying stock is the 
character of the environment in 
which it is to be sold. Here the dealer must use 
his color sense, applying certain well known rules 
of color which make the use of light-absorbing 
paper injudicious in a dark room and light-re- 
flecting papers in rooms open to the sun. 

In other words, if the dealer’s field lies in a 
town or in a section of the country heavily 
wooded, where most of the houses are surrounded 
by shade trees, which cut out a great deal of the 
sunlight, it would be absurd for him to go in 
heavily for deep colored papers. He should stick 
to plain papers, stripes, small floral effects and to 
the tapestries, which are either of a neutral green 
or contain shades of light-reflecting blue. The 
deeper colored papers are obviously more suitable 
to rooms which are open to the light. 
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DETAILS OF MODERN UPHOLSTERING 














MODERN UP 





AOLS TERANG 


By JouNn W. STEPHENSON. 
Article I, Continued from June UPHOLSTERER. 


; MENTIONED in a previous paragraph, 
there is a way of upholstering, without 
springs, the back of the chair we are describing. 
In such a ¢ase, four or five rows of webbing are 
attached to the face of the back, as shown in Fig. 
29a, and a stout canvas is stretched over the web- 
bing, as Fig. 29b. The webbing should not be 
stretched to its utmost possibility, but should be 
allowed to retain a certain amount of its natural 
elasticity, permitting the back to give slightly un- 
der pressure, without creating an unsightly bulge 
at the outside back of the chair. 

After the canvas is attached the chair is up- 
holstered in the same way as described in connec- 
tion with Figs. 17a, 17b, 17¢c and 18. This gives 
the appearance of the chair now shown in Fig. 22. 

The next step in the upholstering of this 
chair is the treatment of the arms, which must 
be canvassed, as indicated in Fig. 23. Some sup- 
port, however, must be provided for the back edge 
of the canvas so that, between the upholstering of 
the arm and that of the back, a crevice will be 
left through which the back edge of the arm cov- 
ering may be drawn. 

This support may be provided in either of 
two ways; by tacking a wire,as shown at b in Fig. 
25, or a block, as shown at a in the same diagram. 
The method of attaching the wire is shown in 
enlarged detail in Fig. 25a. Where the wire is 
used the canvas is passed around and sewn with 
long stitches while the balance of the canvas is 
tacked in the regular way. 


The next step is the formation of the nosing . 


around the inner edge of the arm. A piece of 
canton flannel larger than the face of the arm is 
tacked, as indicated in Fig. 26, keeping the tacks 
about one-half inch from the edge of the arm. The 
surplus material, which goes beyond the edge, is 
then stuffed up to form a nosing, as indicated at 
x in Fig. 26a. This diagram shows the com- 
mencement of the nosing. The stuffing is con- 
tinued down on the inside edge of the arm to the 
point where it joins the seat and is continued also 
around the top curve of the arm, diminishing in 
size until it practically dies away ata. No nosing 
is provided on the edge between a and b for this 
type of chair, but the surplus material is carried 
around the edge and tacked to give a finish. 

After the nosing has been entirely formed, it 
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is regulated into shape and stitched so as to have 
the appearance of Fig. 27. Note also the en- 
larged detail diagrams 27a and 27b, which give a 
clearer idea of the stitching. 

The next step is the lacing on of the hair, as 
shown in Fig. 28, the compact mass being kept 
uniform and carried up over the top of the arm 
smoothly, so as to produce, in the muslin, the 
shape shown in Fig. 29. 

After both arms are done, the wings are next 
in order, these being first canvassed, as shown in 
Fig. 29. Then the flannel for the nosing is back- 
tacked on the edge of the wing, as shown in Fig. 
30, and this also is stuffed up and tacked to pro- 
vide a compact, smooth edge, as indicated in Figs. 
31 and 32, and in the stitched form shown in Fig. 
33. 

The operation of forming the nosing can be 
reversed by tacking the inside edge of the flannel, 
then stuffing it and tacking the outside instead of 
back-tacking the outside edge, stuffing it and then 
tacking the inside, which is shown in connection 
with these figures, and an equally satisfactory job 
can be done either way. 

(To be continued.) 





LARGE SHIPMENTS OF EMBROIDERIES. 
HE increasing popularity of Chinese styles in 
carpets and cretonnes has been due in some 

measure to the popularity of the late Georgian 
period, but the demand has been stimulated also 
by the great beauty of the antique embroideries 
which have been imported in late years. These 
embroideries, however, came through the Cus- 
toms in fragmentary lots, and converters and 
dealers generally found it difficult to depend upon 
quantities and assortments. During the last 
month, however, several large shipments have 
been received by Soy Kee & Co. 





A CUSTOMS DECISION. 

ITCOMBE, McGEACHIN & CO. recently 

received a favorable decision on their claim 
before the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers for free entry of original drawings or 
sketches of textile designs under paragraph 652. 
The appraising officers had held these designs 
subject to a duty of 25 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 332 as manufactures of paper. 












































WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


McManHon—Thomas J. McMahon, of Mc- 
Mahon & Cremins, Inc., sailed on the SS. Lafay- 
ette, Saturday, July 2, for a trip, combining busi- 
ness and pleasure, to take in the chief points of 
interest in France, England and Scotland. 

SmitH—Arthur A. Smith, of the H. L. Judd 
Co., who has covered the New England territory 
for that concern, has now added the Canadian 
territory. 

Mites—Walter Miles, formerly with the N. 
W. Mertz Co., Winsted, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed upholstery buyer for 
the Butler Co., Boston. 


the Father-and-Son golf trophy was held June 27, 
at the Sleepy Hollow Country Club. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four contestants entered the tour- 
nament, making seventy-seven couples. The 
honors went to Timothy F. Allen and son for the 
lowest net score, 71, but George A. Bomann and 
son were a close second with 74. The Allens 
made a gross net score of 89 with a handicap of 
18, and the Bomanns did it in 88 with a handicap 

of 14. 
HoLLENBECK—J. J. Hollenbeck, of the Hol- 
lenbeck Studios, New York, 





CorBett — Joseph E. 
Corbett has been appointed 
upholstery buyer for J. L. 
Brandeis & Son, Omaha, 
Neb. For twenty years he 
was connected with the 
Houghton & Dutton Co., and 
on leaving there his employ- 
ees presented him with a 
black traveling bag, and 
afterwards tendered him a 
dinner. 

Raynor—A. D. Raynor, 
furniture buyer for Gimbel 
Bros., New York, sailed on 
the SS. Olympic, June 4, for 
London and France. He will 
return about July 15. H. 
W. Holdridge, his assistant, 








FRANK EMERSON, 


Vice-president, Wall-Paper 
Travelers’ Association. 


has opened a studio for the 
Summer in Southampton, 
L. I. Permanent studios will 
remain at 708 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 

MAIBRUNN — Myron 
Maibrunn, of the Maibrunn 
Co., Inc., is making a trip 
covering the West and 
Middle West territory. He 
will go as far as Omaha. 

Ervin—Edwin H. Erv- 
in, manager, Chicago branch 
of M. H. Birge & Sons Co., 
left that city on June 18 for 
an extended motor trip 
through the East—destina- 
tion Atlantic City—stopping 
at the factory en route, 








is in charge of the depart- 
ment and will attend the Grand Rapids and Chi- 
cago markets. 

Jakway—Bernard C. Jakway, well known 
authority on interior decoration for his work at 
the University of California and as a lecturer on 
the Pacific Coast, is on his way to Europe for the 
Summer, where he will complete his new book on 
decoration, which the Macmillan Co. are publish- 
ing. 

BomMaNN—The sixth annual tournament for 
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SreceEL—Henry G. Sie- 
gel, of the W. H. Horstmann 
Co., of Philadelphia, will sail on the Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, of the Holland-American line, on July 
9, for a two months’ trip abroad, visiting Eng- 
land; Belgiuni and Germany. 

WiLson—Robert Wilson, of the Interstate 
Shade Cloth Co., sailed on the SS. Lafayette, July 
2, for a trip to France, England and Scotland. 

D’Sovza—P. G. D’Souza, Minister of In- 
dustries of the Mysore Province, India, is now in 

(Continued on page 94.) 








THE VALANCES ILLUSTRATED OPPO- 
SITE. 
OLLOWING up the illustrations of store 
windows published in the June UPHOLSTERER, 
we present on page 87 eight sketches of valances, 
which are composed as follows: 

No. 1—A shirred valance, with plain center 
panel and monogram appliqué. No. 2—Shaped 
valance covered with cream sateen with appliqué 
of contrasting co.or. No. 3—Shirred taffeta val- 
ance, each scallop having a flat appliquéd skirt 
trimmed with fringe. No. 4—Combination of 
valance and shirred shade, the shaped valance 
having an appliqué of contrasting color. No. 5— 
Shaped valance covered with figured damask with 
braid appliqué of a darker shade. No. 6—Ap- 
pliqué shaped valance, which also serves the pur- 
pose of a sign. No. 7—Simple type of plaited 
valance, each pipe being covered as if tied by a 
cord, the gathering running continuously from 
pipe to pipe. No. 8—Valance of net, appliqué 
sateen used. 





GOLF MEN MEET. 
“THE annual tournament of the Upholstery 
Trade Golf Association was held on July 12- 
13, at Gedney Farms. 
The trophy played for was the Wasserman 





Chair back of Aubusson needlepoint showing gros- 
point in the border and petit-point in the pictorial cen- 
ter. Needlepoint for furniture coverings, of which this 


is an example, for the first time since the war is being 
imported from France by Nicolas Hemance, in stock 
designs and in special designs and colorings to order. 




















Cup. The winner was A. D. Faxon; H. G. Mc- 
Causland, runner-up. 

In other classes, the winners were: George 
E. Colon, George A. Bomann, Martin Blumen- 
thal, John C. Gifkins, G. W. Bolte and L. F. 
Fechtman Jr. 

The meeting of the association was held on 
Tuesday night, and Martin Blumenthal was 
elected president, and T. A. Cawthra, secretary 
and treasurer. 





CURTAINS OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 
N THE Fall line of E. C. Carter & Son there 
are several features of unusual interest. One 
is a line of overdraperies in colored imported 
Scotch madras with a peacock pattern in four 
colorings. The material is of an exceptionally 
high-grade character and the design is excellently 
executed. 

Another feature is a line of Spanish filet 
lace in several patterns and several arrangements 
of color. There is also a line of valances with 
repeat design, and these are being featured be- 
cause of the demand for them by the small mer- 
chants throughout the country, to be used as 
decoration for their show-windows. 

E. C. Carter & Son are reviving their line 
of Point Arabe curtains, which at one time were 
very popular, but have fallen into disuse during 
the last few years. According to their customers’ 
reports these curtains are coming into style again 
and are expected to sell extensively. 

In Irish Point sectional panels, this firm has 
a wide selection. These goods come 90 inches 
wide, with four panels to the yard, and when used 
at window or doorway, the width makes the 
length. 

E. C. Carter & Son’s regular line of curtains 
is up to the usual standard, and contains a large 
number of new and attractive designs. 





NEW FEATURE IN THE LINE OF PETER 
C. LEE. 

CHAMBER suite in ivory and grey enamel 

is a new feature in the line of Peter C. Lee, 
the New York furniture selling agent. It is pro- 
duced in a most exquisite design with a highly 
artistic relief moulding, embellished with relief 
decorations, colored so that it gives a very charm- 
ing effect. 

Mr. Lee says there is nothing like it on the 
market, and judging by the orders placed by the 
few who have seen it, he is confident that it will 
be in big demand. 
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ANOTHER SERIES OF STORE WINDOW DRAPERY 
TREATMENTS 


Sce opposite page. 








IN THE ‘“‘HOUSE THAT JAZZ BUILT’”’ 


See opposite page. 
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THE DISTASTEFULNESS 


EARS ago the poet wrote, “To gild refined 

gold, to paint the lily, or to throw perfume 
on the violet is wasteful and ridiculous excess,” 
expressing very definitely the theory that attrac- 
tiveness in any form can become distasteful by 
overabundance. 

Following out the same thought that a super- 
fluity of even good 
things is objectionable, 
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OF OVER-DECORATION 


first time in their lives they have money to spend, 
and apply their expenditures to the expression of 
that gratification usually found in the college boy 
or girl where personal sentiment is indulged to 
the nth degree. 
If you have gone through a boarding school 
or college, jazz art has probably escaped from 
your system like steam 





there are scores of 
things that can be in- 
proved by the removal 
of useless elements of 
decoration. Rooms and 
homes are _ frequently 
overdressed, not neces- 
sarily the result of de- 
liberate purpose, but as 
a result of retaining 
overlong trivial things 
of interest or of possible 
usefulness that have no 
permanent value. 

Such rooms and 
such homes can be ma- 
terially improved by 
elimination, just as a 
newspaper story, ver- 
bose and tautological, is 
given force and direct- 
ness by the blue pencil of an editor. 

In “The House That Jazz Built,” brought 
out by the Realart Pictures Corp., this subject is 
very well covered and in a manner so subtle and 
camouflaged by so clever a story that the audience 
hardly realizes the lecture involved. 

“The House That Jazz Built” is the kind of 
house that many people furnish when: for the 
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from a safety valve, but 
if you haven't, it will 
show up later, as in the 
case of the heroine of 
our movie film. 

The home that she 
furnished became a col- 
lection of odds and ends 
associated with some ex- 
perience—a tissue um- 
brella from some cabaret 
show, kewpie dolls, din- 
ner favors, freak things 
from auction sales, and 
weird things from the 
gift shops; irrelevant 
dew-dangles hanging 
from the light fixtures, 
cubist cushions, shep- 
herdess canes, freak 
lamp-shades, masks, and 
queer things generally. 

There was not a restful spot in the room. 
And this fact was borne in upon the audience by 
contrast with other rooms in other homes. When 
in the course of developments the lady in the case 
finally cleaned house and threw out this junk, the 
results were so obviously an improvement that it 
carried a lesson in good furnishings more con- 
vincing than any lecture. 























A NEW DISPLAY FIXTURE, 


A B. LEFFEL, upholstery buyer for the Ed- 

¢ ward Wren Co., has been granted a patent 
on a curtain display fixture which has been in use 
in his department for the last six months, 

The fixture has twenty-five arms, each show- 
ing two curtain samples with a background cur- 
tain of dark green mercerized poplin in between. 
The space occupied by this fixture is 714 x 44% 
feet, and the arms are 6 feet 9 inches from the 
floor. 

The arrangement of the arms fully protects 
the curtains from being soiled from dust or from 
rubbing against each other, and has the advantage 
of having fifty curtains always on display and 
eliminates the trouble of having to put them away 
every time they are shown, which is incalculable. 

This fixture, furthermore, promotes self- 
service. 





E. RIES & CO. HAVE NEW BRANCH. 

RIES & CO. have established a permanent 

¢ display office for their complete line of cur- 

tain and drapery fabrics in the Southern Furni- 

ture Exposition Building, High Point, N.C. The 

display is in charge of George T. Wood, who 

handles the business in the larger Southern towns 
for this company. 





An attractive wall-paper pattern brought out by the 
Commercial Wall-Paper Co. 











MOREHOUSE-MARTENS CO. OPENING. 
(\N TUESDAY, May 31, the Morehouse-Mar- 

tens Co., Columbus, Ohio, held a formal 
opening of their new store. No details for com- 
fort, convenience or safety have been over- 
looked to make the building one of the most 
modern in equipment. 

The upholstery department, which also in- 
cludes wicker furniture, washable cotton rugs, as 
well as window shades, is located on the fourth 
floor and is in charge of David M. Centner. The 
department is arranged as follows: 

Directly in front of the elevators is a section 
given over to the display of wicker and small 
piece furniture. Adjoining this is a section de- 
voted to laces and yard goods, which runs back 
about 60 feet, and is lighted by north windows all 
along one side. Colored goods samples are kept 
in roll-top cabinets with display rods attached, 
and on the back of these cabinets there are dis- 
play rods for showing cretonnes. 

On the opening day no goods were sold in 
this department, but visitors enjoyed a demon- 
stration given by Jules W. Redston, of New 
York, who, working on miniature window de- 
signs, prepared in pencil beforehand, colored 
them from actual material taken out of stock. 
This demonstration proved very interesting to a 
large audience. 

Mr. Centner reports that although they 
worked with the disadvantage of several style 
show demonstrations going on in the store, since 
the opening, many actual sales have resulted from 
Mr. Redston’s demonstration. 

The old quarters of the Morehouse-Martens 
Co. was completely destroyed by fire on January 
26, 1920, and this new building is their first real 
home since that time. 





ATLAS DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
DISASTROUS fire on June 23 totally de- 
stroyed the Givernaud mill, owned and occu- 

pied by the Atlas Finishing Co., at Homestead, 
N. J., with a loss estimated at $2,000,000 by 
Celestine Piva, controller of the company. The 
merchandise destroyed was fully covered by in- 
surance, running close to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. The Atlas Finishing Co. will be 
able to make settlement with their customers 100 
cents on the dollar. They are making arrange- 
ments for the erection of a new plant which will 
enable them to convert many classes of textile 
fabrics. The Atlas Co. are also manufacturers 
of hand-block cretonnes. 
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THE GRAND RAPIDS 


HE Grand Rapids mid-Summer furniture 
market is fulfilling expectations in that the 
attendance has been large from the first day. On 
June 27, there were over 300 arrivals—not a first- 
day record by considerable, but a very satisfac- 
tory figure. Since then, up to July 6, the total 
has mounted to over 700, and that the final figures 
will reach 1,000 seems to be generally accepted. 
That buyers “would not take their hands out 
of their pockets while in the exhibit space,” ac- 
cording to the forecast of some buyers before 
coming, has not proven true. Buying is not so 
brisk as most exhibitors would like, it is true, but 
the same old comfortable business has been 
booked in many quarters, and especially in the 
higher-grade lines. Grand Rapids manufactur- 
ers picked off the cream of the high-grade buying, 
inasmuch as the buyers made their visits to the 
factory exhibits before July 1, but that does not 
mean that many other manufacturers have not 
been getting a nice business here and there; 
otherwise the Grand Rapids market would not 
last long. 

As to prices, there have been reductions 
from the closing figures of last Winter season of 
from 15 to 30 per cent., with most houses quoting 
20 per cent. off. It has been given out as posi- 
tive that prices prevailing at the time of opening 
will obtain to the close, and it is now generally 
believed that manufacturers are actually selling 
goods at the lowest possible figures consistent 
with fair profits and good business. This being 
true, it is confidently believed that the total 
amount of business written before the close of 
the season will be highly satisfactory. 

For the first time in the history of the Grand 
Rapids market, foreign-made goods are on the 
market (not counting Canada a foreign country). 
One of the greatest furniture hardware concerns 
in the world—located at Birmingham, England, 
is here showing a wonderful line of goods, and 
is doing business. Being English it is distinctive, 
and is attracting attention. 
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FURNITURE MARKET 


Many firms are showing wide divergence in 
new things, but in no line is this truer than in 
upholstered goods. The better and larger manu- 
facturers have brought out distinctive and more 
elegant lines—using more of the frame in sight, 
thin arms, on which the upholstering is slighter, 
the whole frame being more classic in design both 
as to the stretcher work and the upper parts. 
Some designs are frail in appearance, but solidly 
built of mahogany or walnut. Chippendale and 
other English designs, the Italian Renaissance, 
and some few French periods are shown, and it 
is said that another season will find the French 
periods strong in upholstered goods. 

The davenport and chair shown on page 92 
are of modified Chippendale period, but not so 
radical in their leaning away from similar goods 
of other seasons. The arms on some of the pieces 
are straight or bowed, and too artistic, the manu- 
facturers believe, to be copied by “fly-by-night 
makers.” One firm is showing practically every- 
thing in brown sateen, with the seat covered by 
one long cushion, rather than by three, as of late. 
Practically all of the large furniture stores and 
department stores now employ their own uphol- 
sterers and put on whatever coverings the pur- 
chaser wants to harmonize with the decorations 
of the room where the goods are to be placed. 
“In many cases,” say the manufacturers, “the 
davenport and chairs are placed in the home as 
bought, waiting until the coming season to make 
changes in decorations, and then covering the 
pieces to suit the surroundings. The brown sateen 
is more fitting in the average home than the denim 
that has been in use for first covering for several 
years.” 

One of the most elegant davenport suites 
shown here was a polychromed Italian Renais- 
sance suite, medium in its departure from over- 
stuffed style. Another was a Louis XV suite, 
finished in taupe plain velours, with a two-inch 
banding on all outer surfaces, the banding being 
of gold braid, this being edged in black and white, 
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ATTRACTIVE FURNITURE STYLES AT GRAND RAPIDS 
MARKET 


From the line of Elgin A. Simonds (1 and 4), Lauzon Furniture Co. (2 and 3), Furniture Studios (5 and 6). 














very narrow. Velours and taps in a wide range 
of styles and figures are still in common use, 
cheaper in price but no less meritorious in quality. 
In a word, the new showings indicate a desire to 
get away from bulk in favor of more artistry, not 
surrendering the comfort that is. regarded as es- 
sential in such pieces. 

Novelties in the market this season are as 
numerous as ever. In the exhibit of the company 
whose trade slogan is, “Kings and Queens Can 
Buy No Better,” a large range of new things is 
shown, art furniture that finds a place in the best 
of homes, in the exclusive clubs, private parlors 
in the leading hotels and theater foyers. The 
Italian Renaissance influence is revealed in prac- 
tically all of the output of this concern. Two 
pieces are shown here. One, a Fifteenth Century 
English cabinet, polychromed on oak. The cabi- 
net has a wonderful showing of low-relief hand- 
carving. The handles, which are hand-wrought, 
are backed by crimson velvet, and the hinges, 
especially cast for this piece, are of iron and fin- 
ished green. These two bits of color set off the 
piece admirably, furnishing the contrast that 
would otherwise give a gloomy effect to a room 
in which the cabinet stands. The quaint carvings 
on the legs are in keeping with the periou. 

The table is a companion piece, the carvings 
being alto relievo. Each leg of the table carries 
a carving of a draped figure, highly artistic in its 
effectiveness. The table is 66 x 22 inches, and is 
beautifully carved on top. The desk is 50 inches 
high, 36 x 17 top, and is fitted with a shelf. 

The same firm is showing a high-backed 
chair, of the same period, the seat and back being 
covered with plain tap on which has been hand- 
painted the figure of a knight of the Round Table. 
Large arms are carved, the whole effect being 
mediaeval. The finish is polychrome. Obviously 
each painted design is unlike any other. 

A tour through the numerous exhibits re- 
veals many things new and novel in lampdom. 
Whether one desires the elaborate and more 
ornate, or the quiet elegance of the more con- 
servative in lamps, the Grand Rapids furniture 
marts have them. 

Quite the most elegant in this line is the one 
illustrated herewith, which is an authentic repro- 
duction of an old candelabra found in the Ken- 
sington Museum in London. Of the early Vene- 
tian type, and sold in pairs, it stands 6 feet 6 
inches high, and is fashioned of all metal poly- 
chrome in a gorgeous design. Topping all this, 
and carrying out the purpose of the lamp, are ten 
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lights, in tiers of the cathedral type. These cast 
the soft, dull glow so much desired by interior 
decorators all over the country. The base is tri- 
pod in shape. 

Equally as appropriate at the base of the 
stairway, the landing on the stairs, at either end 
of the davenport, as when flanking the last word 
in console tables and mirrors in the hall, are these 
lamps of unusual beauty in every detail. In an- 
other space a Junior size lamp, hand-carved from 
base to top of stock, of solid walnut, poly- 
chromed, attracted much attention. The carvings 
are especially beautiful and typical of ages ago. 
The shade is most beautiful in many colors, and 
a sharp dome shape, the lower half of which rep- 
resents a window box, from which peep forth 
French flowers, varicolored. The box portion is 
of gold braid. The silk portion of the shade is 
of changeable taffeta silk. A four-inch gold and 
blue fringe edges the shade on its lower circum- 
ference. 

Judging from the number of chair exhibits, 
Grand Rapids has become a great chair market, 
especially in the higher grades. Chairs of all 
kinds and descriptions, plain, upholstered, hand- 
carved and in combinations, have found sale this 
year. 

As long as manufacturers strive toward such 
products as the Italian Pilaster chair shown here, 
the desire for good chairs will be kept keen in 
the hearts of homemakers. It is a rare example 
of the best period of Italian furniture, heavily 
carved and polychromed and upholstered in a 
very fine figured brocade in red and gold. 

Another chair which vies for first place with 
the one illustrated, is of the Louis XV period. It 
is a reproduction of one owned by the govern- 
ment of France and exhibited in the Louvre. It is 
considered one of the most perfect models of that 
period, being executed in toned-down beechwood 
and covered in an old fashioned figured brocade 
of old rose. 

A settee which has received a great deal of 
attention by furniture buyers, is a five-legged ma- 
hogany Windsor settee, the only one in existence. 
It is called the “Fullerton,” and is an exact copy 
of one found in an old barn in New Hampshire. 
It is shown on page 92. H. J. DANIELS. 





HE Maibrunn Co., Inc., are showing their 

Fall line. About forty new numbers have been 
added, one striking one being a large odd-shaped 
shade of chiffon velvet with an exceptionally 
heavy gold fringe. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 
(Continued from page 66.) 

August Knorr, known throughout America 
and Europe as a mural artist of distinction, 
passed away at his home at Long Beach on June 
12, at the age of eighty-four years. He was a 
native of Saxony, but came to this country at an 
early age, and fought in the Civil War. Ex- 
amples of his work are to be found in several 
public buildings at San Francisco. 

The J. S. Kean Furniture Co., and the 
Standard House Furnishing Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., have consolidated as J. S. Kean’s Stand- 
ard House Furnishing Co. 

A. Oris Birch, president of the Birch-Smith 
Furniture Co., Los Angeles, has been chosen 
president of the Great Republic Life, an insur- 
ance company of that city. 

The Hartmeyer Improved Curtain Rod Mfg. 
Co. has been incorporated at Los Angeles with a 
capital stock of $30,000 by A. W. Hartmeyer, N. 
M. Hartmeyer and C. R. Toler. 

Solomon Hirsh and Heyman Schaffer have 
filed a statement at Los Angeles to indicate that 
they are engaged in business at 1628 Cahuenga 
Street as the Hollywood Window Shade & 
Drapery Co. T. A. CHURCH. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS. 
(Continued from page 85.) 
this country in the interests of the silk producers 
of India, and incidentally is investigating the de- 
mand for India carpets. He is making his head- 
quarters at the American East Indian Co., 5 
Beekman Street. 

Hauser—S. M. Hauser, of the John Kroder 
& Henry Reubel Co., has just returned from a 
two weeks’ trip to Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapo- 
lis, Kansas City, St. Louis, and Omaha. 

Covincton—Thomas E. Covington, mer- 
chandise manager of Schuneman & Evans, St. 
Paul, was married on Wednesday, June 29, in 
Washington, D. C. Congratulations are in order. 

KippeEr—Ray M. Kidder, formerly with 
Wilfred Kay, of Boston, has undertaken to cover 
the Pennsylvania and Connecticut Valley terri- 
tory for the Moss Rose Mfg. Co. He will make 
his headquarters in Philadelphia. 

SreceL—Jules Siegel, formerly with A. L. 
Diament & Co., has been appointed buyer and 
manager of the wall-paper department of 
Charles Grimmer & Son. 

FercusoN—Louis Ferguson and Harry Fer- 





guson, of the Ferguson Bros. Mfg. Co., sailed 
June 25, on a P. & O. steamship, on a tour taking 
in Norway and Iceland, possibly returning by 
way of England. The trip is to consume a little 
over five weeks, and the party is expected back 
about the middle of August. 





CHAIR MANUFACTURERS TO COMBINE 
| agree reports have it that a group of 
Middle West chair manufacturers have 
agreed to consolidate their business into one large 
corporation, with a capital of approximately $25,- 
000,000. The headquarters of the new corpora- 
tion will probably be in Chicago. The plans of 
consolidation will closely follow those of the con- 
solidation of the Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE TRADE. 


Miller Store Co., department store, Evansville, 
Ind., has incorporated for $50,000. The incorporators 
are Edward Miller Jr., A. Z. Goldblat and I. J. Fine. 

Globe Furniture Co., 3719 Eastern Avenue, Balti- 
more, has been incorporated for $50,000, to deal in fur- 
niture, etc. Incorporators are: David Kleiman, Wm. A. 
Ribakow and Ellis Rosenberg. 

The New England Chair & Furniture Mfg. Corp., 
Northbridge, Mass., has been incorporated for $50,000. 
Willis A. Perkins, president; Max Katz, treasurer, and 
Solomon Stayman, clerk, all of Worcester. 

Samuel Hermelin’s Bros., Inc., 447 Ashford Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., furniture, etc., has incorporated for 
$24,000. 

Morselli Bros., Inc., upholsterers, 159 East Thirty- 
second Street, New York, has been incorporated for 
$10,000. 

Helberg Housefurnishing Co., Inc., 23 East 125th 
Street, New York, has been incorporated for $2,000. 

Lackawanna Bargain House, Dover, N. J., depart- 
ment store, has been incorporated for $25,000. 

T. Allen Wharmby has opened an upholstering and 
automobile trimming shop at 454 So. Broadway, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y 

Brunner Bros., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., have in- 
corporated to deal in furniture, rugs, etc., for $10,000. 
The incorporators are Jacob Brunner, Edgemere, L. L.; 
Joseph Brunner, 2157 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, and J. I. 
Brunner, Brooklyn. 

Kier Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., dealers in furni- 
ture, rugs and draperies, has incorporated for $40,600. 
They take over the Kier Bros.’ business at 238 North 
Salina Street. 

Reidy-Snyder Co., Inc., department store, Oneida, 
N. Y., has incorporated for $75,000, taking over the 
business of Reidy & Snyder. 

The Hartford Mattress Co., Hartford City, Ind. 
has opened its plant here for the manufacture of mat- 
tresses. Edgar and James Hartman, of this city, are 
the proprietors.- The capacity of the plant is one hun- 
dred mattresses a week. 

H. Kobacker’s Sons, Inc., department store, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has incorporated for $150,000. The incor- 
porators are: Wm. H. Means, Joseph J. Desmond and 
Dean Hyland, all of Buffalo. 

Zoellner Sons, Ltd., Prince Albert, Sask., Canada, 
expect shortly to add a line of wall-papers. They are 
dealers in upholstery, rugs, and furniture. 
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OBITUARY 





MME. ADELE SAUBIAC. 
ME. ADELE SAUBIAC, partner in the 
firm of B. Saubiac & Son, and wife of 
Ernest Saubiac, passed away on July 4, after a 
prolonged illness) Mme. Saubiac was known 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States and Canada, and had a host of friends who 
appreciated her artistic attainments, her ready 

helpfulness, and business enterprise. 

The deceased was fifty-five years old, and 
had been in business for thirty-six years. Though 
not of robust health for a number of years past, 
she had, nevertheless, been exceedingly active in 
the management of the business, and to her per- 
sonal skill and genius much of the success of the 
firm has been credited. 

Her partners in the business were Ernest 
Saubiac, her husband, and Robert P. Coutard, 
her son-in-law, who are her nearest surviving 
relatives. Interment was at Rye Cemetery, Rye, 
N. Y., on July 7. 


W. HARRY WATTS. 

HE trade in and about New York, for the 

last six months followed with considerable 
interest the illness of W. Harry Watts, Western 
representative of Fairclough & Gold, Inc., which 
culminated in his death, on June 26, at his home 
in Bay Ridge, Brooklyn. 

The deceased was one of the best known 
traveling men making his headquarters in New 
York, and had covered the Western territory for 
a great many years. Prior to his going with 
Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, about nine years 
ago, to represent them in New York City, he was 
for years connected with the Robert Lewis Co., 
for whom he traveled the territory comprising 
Chicago and the Middle West. 

The deceased was held in the highest esteem 
by a host of friends and acquaintances, and his 
genial disposition and upright character endeared 
him to an unusually large circle of business as- 
sociates. About six months ago he suffered an 
attack of pneumonia, which led to other compli- 
cations from which he never completely recov- 
ered. Mr. Watts was unmarried, and two broth- 
ers and four sisters survive him. 


HENRY A FOWLER. 
ENRY A. FOWLER, founder of Fowler & 
Co., Worcester, Mass., inventor and manu- 
facturer of the Fowler extension curtain rods 
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and spring socket specialties, died at Providence, 
R. L., July 6. 

The deceased had reached the age of seventy- 
five years, and because of failing health had re- 
tired from the business about the first of this 
year. In his early life he had been connected 
with the dry-goods business, and had served 
through the Civil War, retiring with the rank of 
colonel. 

In taking up active business, he was again 
connected with the dry-goods business, and while 
thus engaged developed the idea of compressed 
spring sockets for the holding of curtain poles 
and curtain rods. These he patented among other 
inventions, and about thirty years ago started in 
the manufacturing of these specialties, the busi- 
ness which he maintained up to the end of last 
year. 

The colonel was of a genial disposition and 
was liked by all who knew him. In latter years 
he had done very little traveling. He was es- 
teemed by a wide circle of acquaintances. 


MARTIN’S BOSTON SALESROOM. 
HE Martin Mfg. Co. have opened a Boston 
salesroom at 31 Kingston Street, on the 
same floor where the W. H. W. Teele Co., deal- 











ers in upholstery hardware, etc., have taken lar- 
ger quarters. 

Mr. Furlong, head of the latter concern, has 
a wide circle of acquaintances, and his sales- 
rooms are a regular rendezvous with the trade. 
Now with the display of Martin’s curtains adjoin- 
ing the showrooms of the Teele Co., the location 
at 31 Kingston Street is bound to become more 
popular than ever among buyers. 


OHN F. LUCCARENI, interior decorator, 
formerly connected with the California Fur- 
niture Co., will, on August 1, open a store at 603 
Southwestern Avenue, Los Angeles, where he 
will carry an exclusive line of imported fabrics, 
furniture and art gifts. 


HE Empire Notion Co. have just published a 
new catalogue in which is illustrated and de- 
scribed their complete line of trimmings and ac- 
cessories for decorators and upholstery work- 
rooms. 


SPECIAL NOTICES | 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar, In every case regarded in strict confidence, 





PARTNER WANTED to take financial and active in- 
terest in willow furniture factory. Now doing large 


annual business. Splendid opportunity. References 
given and required. Address “Willow,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


WE ARE DIRECT MILL REPRESENTATIVES for 
drapery repps, poplins, casement cloths, and other fab- 
rics, selling direct to the retail stores and department 
stores. We want a good man to represent us in New 
York City and the vicinity. One who can produce and 
who knows the business. None other need apply. Also, 
another man for the road. Address “Poplins,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
SCOTCH EXPORTERS, madras, muslins, specializing 
black warp colored yard goods, also cream goods, re- 
quire salesmen on commission basis. Must be thorough- 
ly acquainted with this fabric, and have first class con- 
nection with wholesale and large department store buy- 
ers, who import direct. Quotations free on board in 
English currency. State territory covered, lines already 
handled, commission required. Address “Madras,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE, first class, wanted 
by the well-known wall-paper manufacturers, R. 
Langhammer, Nachf. Emil Zilling, Lipzig-Lindenau, 
Germany (Liitzner Str. 87-91). Our new collection ap- 
pears in all seasons. 
SALESMEN WANTED to connect with a wideawake 
lace curtain and drapery piece goods house. All terri- 
tories open; good opportunity to right parties; give par- 
ticulars. Address “Connection,” care The Upholsterer. 
WALL PAPER STICK and display stands. Griffin 
Lumber Co., Hudson Falls, N. Y. 
WALL-PAPER MANUFACTURERS.—I want to 
handle a manufacturer’s line of medium grade wall- 
paper as a side line. Commission only. Eastern Massa- 
chusetts. Address “Dealer,” care The Upholsterer. 





WANTED—A large Middle West department store re- 

quires the services of a first-class drapery and shade 
man. Must be’ able to cut both medium and high-class 
drapery fabrics and estimate on shades. State experi- 
ence and salary expected and references in first letter. 
All replies will be strictly confidential. Address “Middle 
West,” care The Upholsterer. ; 


DESIGNER for lace curtains. Experience on Notting- 

ham fabrics preferred, but not essential. Applications 
will be treated in strictest confidence. Apply to North 
American Lace Co., Eighth Street and Allegheny Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—DRAPERY WORKROOM FOREMAN, 
one capable of cutting, estimating and taking full 
charge of help in workroom. Must understand business 
thoroughly. apply by letter to W. B. Moses & Sons, 
Washington, D. C. 
AFTER SEVERAL YEARS’ successful selling experi- 
ence in large South American concern, young man 
wishes to obtain position in the States. Has thorough 
knowledge of furniture styles, furnishing drapery, car- 
pets, etc. An all-around furniture man for high-class 
trade. Knows also London market. For details ad- 
dress “Harrison,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY AND DECORATING DEPART- 
MENT MANAGER would like position with progres- 
sive firm; twenty years’ experience in first-class drapery 
and decorating work; age 38, American, married. Sal- 
ary adjusted to business done. Address “Progressive,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
WALL-PAPER.—We buy wall-papers and mouldings 
in job lots. Entire stocks of stores. Submit samples 
with prices and quantities. Address C. Shuman, 25 Bond 
Street, Lynn, Mass. 
A WELL-KNOWN PHILADELPHIA MILL, manu- 
facturing curtains, draperies, etc., also an exceptional 
good line of tapestry and damask, with an established 
trade with the furniture manufacturers, requires a rep- 
resentative on commission for Chicago and Northwest 
territory, also one for Middle West and Southwest ter- 
ritory. Must be well acquainted with the trade and able 
to furnish good references. No objection to handling a 
kindred line that will not conflict. Address “Western 
Trade,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED, WORKMAN FOREMAN. Large South- 
ern department store, in city of 200,000, requires a 
thoroughly experienced and aggressive young man to 
take charge of our upholstery workroom. Must be 
able to manage help, cut draperies, and figure estimates 
on shades, slip-covers and draperies. Address “South- 
ern,” care The Upholsterer. 
WE WOULD like to hear from responsible men and 
women capable of placing fine Oriental rugs, antique 
and modern tapestries. Excellent stock to draw from; 
liberal terms; correspondence invited. H. Michaelyan, 
Inc., 9 East Thirty-seventh Street, New York City. 
LOOM BUILDING and batten maker of all kinds in 
ribbon trimming and narrow fabric looms. Loom 
fixer wants position. Address “A. H.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
WANTED--SALESMEN who make small towns to 
carry popular line of curtains and curtain goods. Line 
which sells all year. Address “Popular Line,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
WANTED—Factory foreman for novelty curtain plant 
in Chicago. Good proposition to thoroughly experi- 
enced man. Give full particulars in first letter. All 
communications will be held in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress Novelty Curtain Mfg. Co., 430 S. Green Street, 
Chicago, II. 
SALESMAN WANTED—City and road, out of Chi- 
cago, to handle manufacturer’s line of novelty cur- 
tains. A worth-while proposition is open to men of 
ability and following. Give full particulars in first let- 
ter. All correspondence will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. Address Novelty Curtain Mfg. Co., 430 S. Green 
Street, Chicago, III. 
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